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PARENTAGE OF LIEUT,.GENERAL HAWLEY, 
, (See 4* 8. i, 75, 162.) 

Sir Walter Scott threw down the gauntlet for 
English genealogists to take up when he put into 
print the idle rumour that General Hawley was an 
illegitimate son of George II. (‘ Tales of a Grand- 
father’). Several subsequent writers have proved 
the absurdity of this statement by pointing out 
that George II. was some years junior to Hawley 
(see article on the Barony of Hawley in the 
Genealogist, vol. i. pp. 161-163), but up to the 

mnt time Hawley has been left fatherless. 
awley has been honoured with a memoir in the 
* Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ and though he never did 
anything heroic, and was a complete failure as a 
general, yet it will fill a manifest void to tell the 
true story of his parentage and also correct the 
mistakes made about his age in all previous 
memoirs. 

On 21 Jan., 1683/4, a licence was granted to 
“Francis Hawley, of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex, gent., bachelor, 30, and Judith Hughes, 
of same, spinster, 25, at her own disposal, to marry 
at St. Magnus, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, or St. 
Bennet, Paul’s Wharf, London” (London Marriage 
Licences). This Francis Hawley was a lieutenant 
in the lst Foot Guards, and had just returned 
from Tangiers, where he had seen much service as 


first lieutenant of Capt. Bowes’s Grenadier Com- 


pany. As a reward for bis services he was 
appointed Captain of Grendiers in the 1st Foot 
Guards on 20 April, 1684, and did good service at 
the battle of Sedgemoor in the following year. 
In July, 1685, Capt. the Hon. John Berkeley, of 
the Ist Foot Guards, was appointed colonel of 
a newly raised regiment of dragoons (now known 
as the 4th Hussars), and his friend Fras. Haw- 
ley was appointed m»jor of the said regiment. At 
the Revolution, Major Hawley was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of Berkeley’s Dragoons, which 
were then styled “ Princess Anne of Denmark’s 
Regiment of Dragoons,” and on 10 May, 1692, was 
made brevet-colonel. He commanded his regi- 
ment (in the absence of Lord Fitzbarding) at 
the fatal battle of Steinkirk, where he was killed. 
He died intestate, and left his widow and four 
children in very straitened circumstances. Wil- 
liam IIT. gave Col. Hawley’s second son, Edward, 
& commission as cornet in his father’s late regiment, 
which commission bore date “‘ Lembecq, 1 Augt., 
1692” (* War Office Book,’ 1260). Edward Hawley 
was barely six years old when he was appointed 
cornet in a crack dragoon regiment, and his com- 
mission adds another to the list of ‘ Child Com- 
missions in the Army’ (8" S. viii. 421,498). After 
stating his age it is not surprising to hear that 
Cornet Edward Hawley was not promoted lieu- 
tenant until 25 June, 1706. But we must 

| on now to Mrs. Judith Hawley and her other three 
children. Her gallant husband was half-brother 
to Brigadier-General (afterward General the Right 
| Hon.) Thos. Erle, who was one of the most dis- 
| tinguished officers of his time. General Erle 
commanded two infantry regiments at the time we 
| write of and was in great favour with William III. 
| This accounts for the latter giving a commission, 
dated 10 Jan., 1694, to Mrs. Judith Hawley’s eldest 
son, Henry, as ensign in Brigadier-General Thos. 
Erle’s Regiment (now known as the 19th Foot), 
then serving in Flanders. Supposing Col. Francis 
Hawley’s eldest son to have been born in January, 
1685, this ensign would be barely nine in January, 
1694. 

It is impossible to say why Henry’s younger 
brother should have been honoured with a com- 
mission nearly eighteen months previously, but we 
may naturally suppose that the bereaved widow, in 
the first days of her sorrow, shrank from the thought 
of her eldest son being in his father’s profession. 
Be this as it may, she changed her mind later on, 
as is proved by the petition of Mrs. Judith Haw- 
ley to the king, stating that “her husband, Col. 
Francis Hawley, was killed at Steinkirk, leaving 
her in charge of four children, with no other 
fortune but the hopes of His Majesty’s royal 
favour, which he had been graciously pleased to 

mise to the petitioner's brother Major-General 

rle,.....petitioner by her endeavours to fit her 
children for His Majesty's service has engaged 
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herself in great difficulties” (‘Treasury Papers,’ | edition, dated 1619, and adds that the printer's 


under date 11 Oct., 1699). The immediate outcome | device on the title-page 


is a ‘‘smeath,” holding 


of the above petition was a gratuity of ‘‘40/. to| in its bill a scroll inscribed “wick,” the motto 
Mrs. Judith Hawley, widow of Col. Fras. Hawley, ‘‘‘ Non altum peto,’ J. S.,” the initials standing 


killed at Steinkirk,” under the king’s warrant 


(Warrants for Pay and Contingencies, 20 Nov., 
1697 to 24 June, 1700). Whether this gratuity 


for John Smethwick. I possess a copy of this 
edition, but the device is a flower within an oval 
with the motto “Heb Dum,” and printed for 


was given yearly does not appear. On 10 March, | Arthur Johnson. I have likewise seen other copies, 


1702, Ensign Henry Hawley was appointed ensign al! bearing this device. 
in Sir Richard hey newly raised regiment of | 


foot. Four years later we find him promoted 
captain in his father’s old dragoon regiment, then 
commanded by the Earl of Essex. His commission 
bore date 27 May, 1706. Ino the following month 
bis brother Edward, the before-mentioned cornet, 
was appointed lieutenant to his elder brother's 
troop. Capt. Henry Hawley’s rapid rise in the 
army and subsequent career are well known. 
It only remains, therefore, to give a couple of 
extracts from two wills now at Somerset House, 
which confirm the above statements regarding 
General Hawley’s parent In the will of 
General Thos. Erle, of Charborougb, Dorset, made 
16 May, 1717, and proved (P.C.C.) 7 Dec., 1720, 
we find the following: “I give to my brother 
Henry Hawly [sic], esquire, the sum of 100/. and 
to each and every of the children of my brother 
Francis Hawly, esquire, deceased, viz, Henry, 
Edward, and Anne, the sum of 501.” The Henry 
Hawley, Esq., named in the above will, was fcr 
many years lieut t-colonel of General Erle’s 
regiment of foot, but for some years previous to 
General Erle’s death had held the appointment of 
lieutenant-governor of the town and fort of Kinsale, 
where he died in 1724. His will, dated 23 Jan., 
1723, and proved (P.C.0.) by his nephew Capt. 
Edward Hawley, the residuary legatee, 8 Sept., 
1724, has this clause: ‘‘I give and devise unto 
my nephew Colonel Henry Hawley my right title 
and interest in Sterminster [Sturminster] in the 
County of Dorset, wherein I have an estate, and 
moreover I give and remit unto him the said Henry 
Hawley all the sums of money and debts he owes 
me.” It is noteworthy that in these two wills, 
legacies are left to Henry’s younger brother Edward. 
The latter, who attained the rank of captain in his 
father’s old d regiment, evidently predeceased 
his brother Henry, who died 
23 March, 1759, as on 18 March, 1762, Miss Anne 
Hawley, then resident in London, was served hei 

general to her brother Lieut.-General Henry 
Hawley. Cuartes Dattoy. 

32, West Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Merry Wives or Winpsor.’— Mr, P. A. 
Daniel mentions (in his introduction to the first 
quarto edition of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
in the Shakespeare quarto facsimiles) a second 


at Portsmouth | Ro 


Mavrice Jonas. 
9, Draper's Gardens, 


*Hamtet,’ IIL. ii.— 
Ham. Look you how cheerfully my mother looks, and 
my father died within these two hours. 
Oph, Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord, 
‘am. So long?......0 heavens! die two months ago, 
and not forgotten yet! 
In the text as it stands there is an irreconcilable 
contradiction. My conjecture is that we have here 
an instance of mishearing the copy—that in “‘ Nay, 
"tis twice two months,” to has been mistaken for 
two. Hamlet had said, ‘‘ My father died within 
these two hours.” Ophelia replies, You must not 
say two or twice of hours, but of months. ‘* Nay, 
"tis twice (not to hours, but) to months, my lord.” 
III, iv. 169.— 
And either—:he devil, or throw him out. 
I supply the lacuna with “ tether”:— 
And either tether the devil, or throw him out. 


“Tether” may very easily have been lost from 
absorption by its cognate “either.” There is no 
other instance of the verb tether in Shake ‘ 
but we find the noun in this same play, I. iii. 125, 
where Polonius says to Ophelia 
For Lord Hamlet, 
Believe so much in him, that he is young, 
And with a larger tether may he walk 
Than may be given you. 
So far back as 5" S, ix. 103, seventeen years 
I had a note on this passage, but I then made the 
mistake of substituting “tether” for “either,” 
instead of adding it to the text, as I now do. 
V. ii. 6-14.— 
Rash] 


And praised be rashness for it, let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall : and tbat should teach us 
There's a divinity that shapes our ende, 
ugh-hew them how we will,— 


wr. That is most certain. 
Ham. Up from my cabin, 
My sea-gown scarf'd about me, in the dark 
Groped I to find them. 
Others before me have seen that the whole 
from the seventh to the eleventh line inclusive 


should be ed as parenthetical, so as to con- 
nect ll. 6 12, thus :— 
Up from my cabin, 
n ecari d about me, in the dark 


Groped 1 to find them, 
So far as I am aware, no further emendation of the 
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passage bas been proposed, but further emendation 


is needed :— 


And praieed be rashness for it, let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, &c. 
“Praised be rashness for it.” For what? “It”. 
has no antecedent. Elide the comma after ‘‘ it,” | 
and for “ let” read lets, and this disjointed passage 
becomes an intelligible whole, thus :— 
And praised be rashness, for it lets us know 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, &c. 
V. ii, 71-74.— 
Hor, It must be shortly known to him from England 
‘What is the issue of the businees there. 
Ham. It will be short: the interim is mine : 
@ man’s life ’s no more than t» say “ One.” 
The last line is not intelligible. My conjecture is 
that ‘‘than” and “to say” bave been displaced, 
and that “ sooth ” has been omitted before “ to say.” 
I propose to read 
And a man’s life 's no more, sooth to say, than one. 
‘The interim,” says Hamlet, “is mine”; while | 
Hamlet-like he moralizes : “ And what more than 
@ mere interim is man’s whole life from birth to 
death?” I scan the amended line thus :— 


And a man's life ’s | no mé | re sodth | to edy | than éne. 


Both accent and emphasis lie so strongly on 
“life’s” that the three words preceding may be 


ed as unaccented. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manee of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


* Macsets,’ I. vii. 25-28 (8" 8. viii, 323).— 
And falls on the other— 
How now! what news? 
Mr. Srence’s conjecture as to this reading is 
not new, but is adopted, I should think, by | 
most students of Shakespeare. He will find it in 
Knight's edition. The speech is, there can be 
little doubt, interrupted by the entrance of Lady | 
Macbeth. What word would have followed | 
“fother” if Lady Macbeth had not appeared it is | 
futile to inquire. Probably Shakespeare did not 
know himself. He had no occasion to trouble | 
himself about the selection of a word he never 
intended to commit to writing. Indeed, it is by | 
no means unlikely that the interruption was intro- | 
duced in order to escape from the difficulty (which | 
subsequent attempts have shown to be consider- | 
able) of finding a word exactly suitable. No single 
word will complete the sense of the passage satis- 
factorily. It is hopeless to attempt to make the 
metaphor run on all fours, even with the fanciful 
substitution of “sell” (saddle) for self. Indeed, 
it was getting hopelessly mixed, and the author 
judiciously cut the Gordian knot by interposition, 
producing a striking dramatic effect at the expense | 
of a feeble metaphor, for such it would be if the 
sentence were continued. On the other hand, the 


together produce a situation which is both natura 
J. Foster Parmer. 
elsea, 


‘1 IV.,’ IV. i. 98 (8 S. v. 64). —Sidney 
uses the phrase ‘‘ cut the wind” in his translation 
of the 55th Psalm :— 

Then say I, O might I but cutt the wind 

Borne on the wings the fearfull dove doth beare, 
G. Jorcer. 
*2 Hewry IV.,’ I. iii. 36, 37.— 
+Yee, if this present quality of war. 

Indeed the instant action. Globe. 
This paesage has, I think, been obscured from two 
causes, First, presént, the verb, has been mis- 
taken for présent, the adjective. Secondly, the 
two words “in deed” have been wrongly read as 
one. I read, scan, and punctuate thus :— 

Yés! | if this | preeént | quality | of wir 

In deed, the instant action. 
Hastings had urged that hopeful anticipation of 
the course of events could not be burtful. Bar- 
dolph replies that such anticipation, if so sanguine 
as to mistake hope for its realization, might be of 
most disastrous consequence. He but repeats 
what he had said before :— 

In a theme 80 bloody-faced as this 

Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 

Of aids incertain should not be admitted. 
Now he says, If you trust implicitly to your fore- 
cast of events, and proceed to “instant action,” so 
confident that the “ war in deed”—in actual issue 
—shall fulfil your expectation that you throw all 
prudent calculation to the winds, your folly re- 
sembles his who, thinking that the house shall 
be certainly built because the plan has been fully 
drawn, begins to build before he counts the cost. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Domestic Superstitions.— We have had many 
notices of these in ‘N. & Q.,’ but perhaps few so 
complete as the following, which I extract from a 
rare book (of which, if I mistake not, I have before 
made mention), ‘ Astrologaster ; or, the Figuze- 
Caster,’ by Jobn Melton, 4to., London, 1620. At 
p. 45 occurs this compilation, which, whilst em- 
bodying many modern superstitions and adding 
divers others to their number, omits some of our 
most cherished traditions :— 

A Catalogue of many superstitious Ceremonies, eepe- 
cially old men and women hold, which were first found 
out and invented by Figure-Casters, Cunning Men and 
Women in former ages, yet to this day are held for cer- 
taine and true observations. 

1. That if anything be lost amongst a company of 
servants, with the tricke of the Sive and the Sheeres, it 
may be found out againe, and who stole it. 

2. That Toothaches, Agues, Crampe, and Fevers, and 
many other diseases may bee healed by mumbling a 
few strange words over the head of the deseased. 


truncated metaphor and the surprised interrogation | 3, That by a certaine tuft of haire growing on the 
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foremost part of a man’s fore head, it may be knowne 
whether he shall bee a widdower or no. 

4. That a man may know whats a clocke, onely by a 
Ring and a silver Beaker. 

5. That it is very ill lucke to have a Hare crosse one 
in the high way. 

6. That to have yellow speckles on the nailes of ones 
bend is a great signe of death. 

7. That when the left cheeke burnes. it is a sign some 
bodie talkes well of you, but if the right cheeke burnes 
it is a signe of ill. 

8 That when a mans note bleeds but a drop or two, 
that it is a signe of ill lucke. 

9. That when a mans nose bleeds, but one drop, and 
at the left nostril, it is a signe of good lucke, but on the 
right ill. 

10. That if a man stumbles in a morning as soone as 
he comes out of dores, it is a signe of ill lucke. 

1l. That if a man walking in the fields, finde any 
foure-leaved grasse, he shall in a small while after finde 
some thing. 

12. That it is not good to put on a new sute, pare one’s 
nailes, or begin anything on a Childermas day. 

13. That if a man be drowsie, it is a signe of ill lucke. 

14. That it is a signe of ill lucke to finde money, 

15, That it is naught for a man or woman to lose their 
hose garter. 

16. That it is a very unfortunate thing for a man to 
meete early ina morning an ilfavoured man or woman, 
a rough-footed Hen, a shag-haird Dogge, or a blacke Cat. 

17. That it is a signe of death to some in that house, 
where Crickets have bin many yeeres, if on a sudden 
they forsake the Chimney Corner. 

18. That if a man dream of egs or fire, he shall heare 
of anger, 

19, That to dreame of the devil! is good lucke. 

20. That to dreame of gold good lucke, but of silver ill. 

21, That if a man be born in the day time, he shall be 
unfortunate, 

22. That if a child be borne with a Caule on his head, 
he shall be very fortunate. 

23. That when the palme of the right band itcheth, it 
is a shrewd sign he shall receive money. 

24. That it is a great signe of ill lucke, if Rate gnaw 
a mans cloathes. 

25, That it is naught for any man to give a paire of 
Knives to his sweet heart, for feare it cuts away all love 
that is between them, 

26. That it ie ill lucke to have the salt-seller fall 


againe ? (as the Welchman did) what ill lucke can it be to 
a man to stumble in a morning, except he fall down and 
breake his nose? what ill lucke can there be in findi 
money, except it be counterfet? but if it be currant 
cannot be poy if he that takes it » be not as as 
very a foole ss John of the Hospitall (that could not 


abide money). J. 
ELI 


Destruction oF THE Prioky Farm, HERT¥ORD, 
—A link connecting the town of Hertford of 1896 
with the Hertford of the time of Henry VIII. has 
been destroyed during the past month, when the 
barns and other outbuildings belonging to the 
Priory Farm were demolished. The priory, on the 
site of which the buildings stood, was founded by 
Ralph de Limesy, the Conqueror’s sister’s son, and 
was valued at the Dissolution at 72/. per annum, 
according to the ‘Monasticon.’ In December, 
1893, during some repairs to a drain, a rubble wall 
was discovered and the foundation of a stone stair- 
case at a depth of about four feet. Further investi- 
gations—which were conducted with some difficulty, 
as the remains were found in three different lots of 
property—led to the discovery of the foundations of 
a cruciform church, with the exception of the 
eastern end of thechancel. A trench having been 
dug from north to south across the nave, the 
foundations of a much smaller church with an 
apsidal termination were found. The remains of 
the smaller church were very much inferior, in 
respect to masonry, to the largerone. Large pipes 
with suitable coverings were put down, before the 
trenches were filled in, at all important parts of the 
foundations, so that they can be inspected at avy 
time. It is conjectured that the larger building 
was that of the priory church, dedicated to St. 
Mary, while the smaller was a church dedicated to 
St. John, built in 1629, and destroyed forty years 
later. Several encaustic tiles were discovered 
during the course of the operations ; and a few 
years ago a smal! brass medal was found, bearing 
on the obverse a floriated cross with a border, and 


tow 
wards you. on the reverse “Aye Maria Maria,” with, in the 


27. That if the Beere fall next a man, it isa sign of . ts ” 
uck, centre, a shield bearing three fleurs-de-lis. Phi 
28. That e . Candie burne blew, it is a signe there is H. P. Pottarp. an 
a spirit in the house, or not farre from it. Belle Vue, Bengeo. 
29, ae when the cat washeth her face over her eare, — the 
wee shall have great store of raine. A Kyicntep Lapy.—The following cutti 
30, That if h sigh way, it i the 
imdike. stumble on the high way, itis ® | from the Newcastle Chronicle was taken some time ‘sp 
ait That when a man’s nose itcheth, it is a sign he shal! | Since :— anc 
inke wine. ve ‘ “ When, in the year 1588, Queen Elizabeth took upon low: 
= That if your lips itch, you shall kisse some body. hereelf the command of her forces in person, and gave Wa 
. That it is a very ill signe to be Melancholy. her historic stirring address to some twenty-three thou- will 
These, and a thousand more as vaine as these, I could | sand men at Tilbury Fort, the enthusiasm and loyalty 
reckon up, were it not that I should make too long a | of the nation knew no bounds. Not only the hearts of ence 
digression from my matter, with which so many people | men, but the hearts of women, fired by the example of *Pe 
are so deepely besotted, that a whole Universitie of | their queen, were stirred to the lowest depth with feel- of a 
Doctors cannot roote these supersitious observations out | ings of chivalrous devotion to queen and country. One the 
of their minde: for what an idlenes is it in them, to| lady in particular, Mary, the wife of Sir Hugh Chol- : 
thinke that there is either any Bonum or Malum omen in | mondeley, of Vale Royal, near Chester, displayed such age 
these things? what ill lucke can there be in it, when valour and patriotism that she became known as ‘the eas 
a Hare crosseth you, except it is your ill lucke not to| bold lady of Cheshire.’ In a moment of enthusiasm, Doo 
cur) 


catch her, or when you have caught her, to let her go inspired by the stirring events of the time, Queen 
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Elizabeth bestowed her the accolade of knighthood, 
a royal action probably without precedent.” 

This ‘‘ bold lady of Cheshire ” was daughter and 
heiress to Obristopher Holford, of Holford, by 
Elizabeth his wife, the daughter and coheiress to 
Sir Randle Mainwaring, of Over Peover, Cheshire. 
By her husband, Sir Hugh Cholmondeley, she was 
mother to the first Viscount Cholmondeley. I do 
not know of this incident of her ‘‘ knighthood ” 
being elsewhere recorded. As stated, it is probably 
without precedent, although we are not witvout 
instances that are nearly its equivalent. Upon 
several occasions where gentlemen have died be- 
fore receiving the honour that would bave been 
theirs, by command of the sovereign their widows 
have been authorized to take and enjoy the rank 
and precedence they would have held had their 
husbands survived to receive knighthood. One of 
the latest instances is probably that of the wife of 
Alderman Nottage, who died while serving the 
office of Lord Mayor of London in 1885. I should 
be glad if a full list of these “lady knights” could 
be recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ W. D. Pink. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Frorence as A Mate Curist1an Name.—The 
following passage relating to this name occurs in 
the Rev. T. E. Bridgett’s work entitled ‘ History 
of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain ’:— 

“ The Irish annals write at the date a.p. 825, ‘ Mar- 
tyrium Blaithmaci filii Flainn a gentilibus in Hy 
Coluimeille.’ Such short entries as this constitute in 
most cases all that we know of the men of those days, 
their deeds and sufferings, But in this case it is other- 
wise, The word Blaithmac means ‘Son of the Flower,’ 
and the martyr is sometimes called Florigenius or Florus, 
in English Florence.”—Vol. i. p. 68. 

If I am not mistaken, the above will be new to 
a large proportion of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I 
trust the learned author will forgive its being 
transferred to your pages. Epwarp Peacock. 


Tue ‘‘Mavrne Dooe.”—In the last edition 
of Dr. Cobham Brewer's excellent ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ I observe the continuation of 
an error which, although of no great magnitude, 
may as well be rectified. Under “ Dog” one finds 
the reference, “‘ Mauthe dog (see ‘ Mauthe’)”; and 
then the consequent entry, “Mauthe Dog. A 
‘spectre hound’ that for many years haunted the 
ancient castle of Peel town, in the Isle of Man”; fol- 
lowed by other particulars, with two references to Sir 
Walter Scott. Readers of the ‘‘ Waverley Novels” 
will probably be familiar with one of these refer- 
ences, viz., that contained in note K appended to 
*Peveril of the Peak.’ That note consists chiefly 
of a Jong extract from Waldron’s ‘ Description of 
the Isle of Man,’ published in 1731, at which 
period it is stated that the Manx people “‘ say that 
an apparition called, in their language, the Mauthe 
Doog, in the shape of a large black spaniel with 
curled shaggy hair, was used to haunt Peel Castle.” 


Commenting upon this, Scott remarks: “It would 
be very desirable to find out the meaning of the 
word mauthe in the Manx language, which is a 
dialect of the Gaelic.” Whence it is obvious that 
Scott, like Dr. Cobham Brewer, believed that 
mauthe was an adjective and doog a noun (signifying 
“ dog”)—an error which, owing to the similarity 
of “ doog” and “‘ dog,” is easily fallen into by any 
one unacquainted with Gaelic. In reality, mauthe, 
mawda, or moddey is simply the Manx form of the 
Gaelic madadh, “a dog”; and the qualifying doog, 
which, according to the common Gaelic construction, 
follows the noun, is no other than the Gaelic dubh, 
** black,” spelt by Waldron so as to denote the 
guttural sound sometimes given to its termination. 
Thus, mauthe doog is nothing else than the Manx 
for ‘* black dog.” It is certainly a curious coin- 
cidence that the Manx adjective doog, signifying 
** black,” should bear so close a resemblance to the 
English noun dog, when one considers that the 
noun which it here qualifies (mauthe) really does 
mean “dog.” And it is this coincidence which 
has entrapped Scott and others. For, in addition 
to him and to Dr. Brewer, there is Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who, in the course of his sketch ‘In Castle 
Perilous,’ speaks of “a Mauth hound”; while a 
recent writer in Chambers’s Journal (pt. cxliii., 
‘Some English Ghosts’) includes ‘‘the Mauthe 
Dog” of Peel Castle among other phantom dogs, 
These observations are not made in ignorance of 
the fact that this subject has been already treated 


|ofin'‘N.& Q.’ In 4S. ix. 360, 415, 490; x. 91, 


217, several writers have discussed this question. 
The first contribution took the shape of a query as 
to “ the derivation of the word Mauthe Dog,” and 
the contributor who replied stated, with reference 
to “the Manx legend of the Moddey Doo, or the 
Black Dog of Peel Castle,” that ‘‘ Mauthe or 
Moddey is derived from the Irish maddadh, which 
signifies ‘ doggish, ill-natured, peevish.’” Except 
that the word is a noun, and that it is “the Irish 
~ Gaelic] maddadh,”’ this answer is quite correct. 
n the same number of ‘N. & Q.’ another writer, 
though not actually translating ‘‘ Moddey Doo,” 
connects it with certain “black dogs” in Cornish 
folk-lore. But three other contributors of the same 
year (1872; June, August, and September), while 
referring to the notes which preceded theirs, revert 
again to the use of “the Mauthe dog,” thereby 
showing that, although they connect this Manx 
specimen with other “black dogs” of folk-lore, 
they had missed the point of the first answer to the 
original query. That this misconception still con- 
tinues will be seen from the recent instantes 
which I have cited. Daviv MacRircaie. 
Edinburgh, 


seas over.” —The only meaning given 
by Johnson for this phrase is “half drunk.” In 
a specimen page (i.¢., p. 45) of “The History of 
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the Plimoth Plantation, written by William Brad- 
ford,” a reproduction in facsimile, London, Ward 
& Downey, 1895, the phrase occurs twice, mean- 
ing “across the sea.” “ Before they came half 
seas over”; “ Being now near half seas over.” In 
the latter example there is the word “the” 
written above the space between “half” and 
“seas.” The added word has the appearance of 
having been written by some one other than Brad- 
ford. Roseat PrerPornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Swiysurne Bistiocrapay.—I do not know 
whether it bas been noted that Mr, Swinburne’s 
sonnets, ‘The White Czar,’ ‘ Rizpah, and ‘To 
Louis Kossuth,’ were first published in the Glasgow 
University Magazine for February, 1878. 

Wituam Georce Brack. 


**Cavcus.”—The word caucus originated in 
Boston, Mass.; but I have not found it prior to 
1760. The assertion of American historians that 
the word originated about 1724 seems due to the 
note in William Gordon's ‘ History.’ Gordon’s 
‘History’ appeared in 1788, but the chapter con- 
taining his note on caucus was dated 1774. In 
that note he affirms that fifty years previous 
Samuel Adams, father of the famous Samuel 
Adams, used to make a caucus, that is, nominate 
and elect men to office. Gordon's story is without 
a good foundation. The elder Adams was not a 
schemer, and he had no weight in the community. 
Neither had the caulkers, from whom John Picker- 
ing was inclined to derive the term. The guess of 
the ‘Century Dictionary,’ that the term is derived 
from the Low Latin caucus, cup, need not be con- 
sidered. Boston men were devoted to their cups, 
bat would not drink at acaucus. The locus classicus 
for the word caucus is the passage in John Adams's 
‘Diary,’ February, 1763. But Adams was not 
a Bostonian, and his allusion to “ the caucus club ” 
is suspicious. Political clubs did not exist in the 
Boston of 1763; and the combination “ caucus 
club” is contrary to reason as well as history. 
The passage in John Adams, indeed, is less instrac- 
tive than the two articles in the Boston Gazette of 
5 and 12 May, 1760, appear to be. At that time 
there had been a great firein Boston. To get wider 
streets an appeal had been made to the legislature. 
This appeal was sustained by merchants; it was 
op by mechanics. In order to get progres- 
sive legislation the merchants and their friends 
formed a committee of twelve, who selected suit- 
able candidates. This excited the ire of the 
mechanics, who carried their grievance into the 
Gazette. In derision they called the merchants’ 
committee ‘‘the new and grand Corcas,” and 
themselves ‘the members of the old and true 
Corcas.” The first article begins : “ Whereas it is 
reported that certain persons of the modern air and 
complexion, to the number of twelve at least, have 


divers times of late been known to combine to- 
gether, and are called by the name of the New and 
Grand Corkas.” New was used for novel ; grand 
was used in ridicule ; corcas, or caucus, I think, 
was also new. It denoted the merchants’ com- 
mittee of twelve. The mechanics insisted that the 
town should manage its own affairs. The mer- 
chants preferred a plan matured in the legislature. 
They succeeded ; the mechanics were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. The victors retained the word 
caucus, which meant a responsible selection of 
candidates for elective offices. Plainly the caucus 
was the work of leading inhabitants, not of me- 
chanics. But mechanics seem to have bestowed 
the name. They did not borrow the name from 
either the Indians, as Trumbull fancied, or the 
** dictionary of medium and infamous Latinity.” 
About that time corks and bottling came to be 
common in Boston. The slang phrase “ corker” 
is still common in Boston. It would have been 
reasonable had the mechanics of 1760 called the 
merchants’ ‘‘corkers,” first in ridicule, and afer 
election in good faith. At any rate, caucuses were, 
and are, intended to be settlers. 
C. W. Ernst. 
Boston, Mass. 


[See 6% S, xi. 309, 451; xii. 54, 194, 336; 7” S. i. 266.) 


Tapper”: a New Trape.—The following 
extract is taken from pt. i. of ‘The Amateur 
Emigrant,’ by R. L. Stevenson. This part was 
printed for the first time in the charming Edin- 
burgh edition of his works :— 


“ I give the story as it was told to me, and it was told 
me for a fact. Aman fell from a housetop in the city 
of Aberdeen, and was brought into hospital with broken 
bones. He was asked what was his trade, ond replied 
that he was a tapper. Noone bad ever heard of such 
a thing before ; the officials were filled with curiosity; 
they besought an explanation. It appeared that when 
a party of slaters were engaged upon a roof, they would 
now and then be taken with a fancy for the public-house. 
Now a seamstress, for example, might slip away from 
her work and no one be the wiser; but if these fellows 
adjourned, the tapping of the mallets would cease, and 
thus the neighbourhood bea advertised of their defection. 
Hence the career of the tapper. He has to do the tap- 
ping and keep up an industrious bustle on the housetop 
during the absence of the slaters. When he taps for 
only one or two the thing is child's play, but when he 
bas to represent a whole troop, it is then that he earns 
his money io the sweat of his brow. Then must he 
bound from spot to spot, reduplicate, triplicate, sextu- 

licate his single personality, and swell and basten his 
omy until he produce a perfect illusion for the ear, 
and you would swear that « crowd of emulous masons 
were continuing merriiy to roof the house. It must 
be a etrange sight from an upper window.”—Voi. ii. of 
‘Travels and Excursions’ (p. 91) in Edinburgh edition 
of Stevenson's ‘ Works.’ 

If true, it must, indeed, be a curious sight to 
watch the tapper at work, especially when keeping 
the illusion of work going for a number of slaters. 
Bat is it a fact? And if so, do any other trades 
keep illusory understudies? It would be inter- 
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esting to know what remuveration is earned by the | 
hard-working tapper. It should be calealated | 
apparently upon a graduating scale, according to 
the number of the absent slaters. ‘N. & Q.’ will 
please advise. A. 0. W. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I am informed | 
that there is a well-known trade called the) 
“knocker-up.” It is the business of the men who 
take up this trade to go round early each morning | 
and, by tapping at their doors or windows with a 
stick, to kaock up those whose work commences 
very early, The remuneration for this is three- 
pence a week for each person called, and the 
occupation is greatly in use in Manchester, Liver- | 
pool, and other manufacturing towns. 


| 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ ALDERLING.”—This is a term applied to some 
fresh-water fish, called also ‘‘aller-trout.” The 
‘N. E. D.’ gives quotations from Mouffet and 
Benn, and from Lovell, and says that the word is 
obsolete, or found only in dialects. I should be 
glad to receive from any of your readers informa- 
tion about the geography of this word. We have 
no evidence of its use in any part of Great Britain 
or Ireland or elsewhere. 

Tae Epiror oF THE 
*Exouisa Diatecr Dictionary.’ 


* Frounce.”—I have been told that Swift some- 
where uses this word in the sense of ‘‘ a trick at 
cards.” Can any reader refer me to the passage ? 
Is there any other evidence for this sense / 

Henry Brabtey. 

96, Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 


Lerrens.—In the Yorkshire 
Archeological and Topographical Journal, speak- 
ing of how Thoresby’s museum was dispersed, it is 
added :— 

“Among the documents thus scattered were the 
letters of Lord Strafford, of which old Thoresby was 
‘glad,’ and these may be not unfrequently met with in 
saler, both in this country and abroad. Some of them 
were supplied by Thoresby's son, a London clergyman, 
to the editors of the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ where a 
few are printed in extenso, and the matter of others is 
given. 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ supply copies of the 
missing letters, or give the references to them in 
* Museum Thoresbyanum FRaNcEsca, 


Sir Eomonp Saunpers, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, died at Parson’s Green on 19 June, 
1683. I should be glad to know the date of his 
birth and the place of his burial. Are there any 
portraits of bim in existence ? G. F. R. B. 


D’Armacrac.—Can any one oblige me with 
the family name of the Counts d’Armagnac in 
Gascony ? F. Herserr. 

10, St. George’s Road, Abbey Road, N.W, 


“Two RABBITS QUARRELLING OVER ONE BLADE 
oF GRass.”—This expression is attributed by the 
writer of an article (‘Wild Fowl on Holkbam 
Lake’) in the Spectator newspaper of 18 January 
last, to the celebrated “Mr. Coke of Norfolk,” 
afterwards Lord Leicester, who thereby indicated 
the barren condition of his estate when inherited 
by him. Now, if my memory does not play me 
false, I met with it some thirty years ago or more 
in one of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s letters, 
describing ber journey from Newmarket to Bran- 
don, in Suffolk, As Lady Mary is said to have 
died in 1762 and Mr. Coke to have been born in 


| 1752 he must have been a pretty precocious boy 


to have been the inventor of the expression, pre- 
suming that my recollection is right, and it would 
be a matter of interest to know who used it first. 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can trace it to 
its source, ANPIEL. 


Cox Famity.—Can any reader give me informa- 
tion regarding the family of Sir George Cox— 
when knighted? Being a descendant, I am 
anxious to know. A grandson, Henry Flowerday 
Flint Cox, took a farm at Nevendon 


or SpaLpinc.— Wanted, any infor- 
mation—genealogical, heraldic, or otherwise—of a 
family of Spaulding, or Spalding, said to be of 
Devonshire. Answers direct will oblige. 

(Rev.) W. Deane. 

Hintlesham Rectory, Ipswich. 


Tae any one kindly 
inform me whether some books and papers relating 
to the sect of the Muggletonians would be of 
any interest ?—as I should be glad to give them to 
any one collecting snch things. Miss Dixon. 

Harrow Lands, Dorking. 


Cuaruxs I. at Jonw House at 
Tuames Dirron.—On Thursday evening, 11 Nov., 
1647, Charles I. escaped from Hampton Court, and 
went first of all to Ashburnham’s house. Is it 
still in existence ; if so, where is it; and if not, 
where was its exact site ? C. Mason. 


Cramp Rixcs.—I am informed that cramp 
rings are still made from money given at the Holy 
Communion in some of the southern counties. I 
am anxious to obtain one of these rings, and shall 
be glad of any information on the subject. The 
best and most powerful of these cramp rings are 
made from coins thus given ; but any ring that is 
found will do, though not so well. I want, how- 
ever, a ring made from the Communion money 
(copper or silver), and that bas been worn as a 
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charm against cramp. I do not think gold ones 
are made; and I believe those most usually to be 
seen are fashioned out of sixpence or a shilling. 
LORENCE Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Position oF Fort.—Happening to be in the 
Queen’s new church at Crathie, the other day, 
1 noticed the font was placed just outside the 
chancel arch, on the south side, Is there any 
instance in a medieval church in this country of 
a font occupying such a position ? 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Levis.—In or about the year 1649, one Chris- 
topher Levis settled as a yeoman in the parish of 
Harby, near Melton Mowbray, co. Leicester, being 
already a member of the then rising sect of 
Quakers. From a careful search through the 
Leicestershire transcripts, which are fairly com- 
plete from 1612 to 1640, I was able to say that 
the surname of Levis, uncommon in every part of 
England save one, was previous to 1648 all but 
unknown in that county, and that therefore Chris- 
topher was, at the date I have cited, of recent 
importation. From B, and A., temp. Car. I., I 
discovered the existence of a respectable yeoman 
family of the name at Beeston, in the adjoining 
county of Nottingham. This led me to visit 
Beeston, fully expecting to find the baptism of 
Christopher somewhere about 1620; that was the 
= I guessed as most probable from the data I 


On arrival at Beeston I was amply rewarded, 
for the register of that parish, from 1574 onwards, 
was scarcely a year without at least one Levis 
entry, and in 1621 I found “ Christopher Levis 
fil Richardi baptiz 20° die Septemb.”’* 

This, taken in conjunction with the facts I have 
stated and also that the Leicestershire Christopher 
was nearly related to the family of Need, of Arnold, 
co. Notts, and named his second son Richard, leaves 
but little doubt of the identity of the child christened 
at Beeston in 1620 with his namesake settled in 
Leicestershire some twenty-nine years later and 
then recently married. The descendants of this 
Christopher have, however, a tradition that he was 
of French extraction, a tradition which I doubted 
at the outset : firstly, because, on the face of it, it 
was extremely improbable that a refugee, or the 
son of a refugee, would settle as a farmer in an 
English country village ; and, secondly, because 
I have found that family traditions which rest 
merely on verbal testimony covering over a cen- 
tury are invariably erroneous, In the present 
case, however, I am bound to admit there is one 
circumstance which seems to support the tradition. 


* In a subsidy for co, Notts, 34 & 35 H. VIII. (P.R.O., 
149/150), under “ Kyrkbye in Aeshfelde,” appears xpo- 
fero levys in goods, iiij*,” 


Christopher Levis, of Harby, “being weake in 
body,” made his will 19 Oct., 1677, and sealed 
with crest, a spear erect piercing a dolphin. His 
eldest son, Samuel Levis, renounced the executor- 
ship 6 Nov., 1678, sealing such renunciation with 
arms, a chevron between three dolphins, above the 
shield—there is no wreath—a coronet, three straw- 
—_ leaves in fall view, two others only partially 
visible. 

To use the language of “‘ Toby, M.P.,” or rather 
“Grand Cross” per Toby, “ I think I hear a smile” 
amongst genealogists at my daring to quote a seal 
temp. Car. IT. as evidence ; but, my brethren, ere 
that smile die away over your coffin-plate rubbings, 
I beg you to consider the premises. The father 
seals with crest, the son with arms, which are evi- 
dently part and parcel of the same achievement. 
Is it not, therefore, fair to assume in this case that 
the seals were personal ? 

To bring this very lengthy query to a close, I 
would ask, Of what foreign order of nobility is 
such coronet, as described, the symbol ; and was 
any French family ever entitled to bear this coat 
or crest? Please do not refer me to printed books ; 
these I have ransacked long ago. 

C. E. 


Harvest Custom.—A lady who is a native of 
Lincolnshire tells me that in the first quarter of 
the present century “the old sow” used to appear 
in that county at harvest suppers. To the critical 
eye this curious animal was nothing more nor less 
than two men dressed up in sacks to personate a 
traditional visitor to the feast. Its head was filled 
with cuttings from a furze-bush, and its habit was 
to prick every one whom it honoured with its 
attentions. “I used to be very much afraid of it, 
when I was achild,” says my informant. ‘‘ That 
was the part of the harvest supper which I never 
could like.” Can any folk-lorist enlighten me con- 
cerning the lineage of “the sow,” and tell me 
whether she still appears after the ingathering of 
the corn? Is she related to Gullinbursti, the boar 
which drew the car of Frey in the Norse mytho- 
logy? Gullinbursti is said to typify the fields of 
ripe corn over which Frey is lord as bestower of 
sunshine and rain and protector of corps. 

B. L. R. C. 


“*Fep to.”—How long has this perversion of 
the word fed lasted? One seldom reads a report 
on any agricultural subject but one hears of cake, 
&e., being fed to bullocks, neat cattle, or sheep. 
Twenty years ago the bullock was fed with cake, 
now cake is fed to the bullock. This misuse of the 
word is unnecessary, as we still have the word given. 
I have heard a child’s bib called a feeder—another 
misuse of the word. 

Joun Paxkennam STILWELL. 


Grorrrey DE CHANDEVER.—In the Archeo- 
logical Journal, p. 58, 1861, W. 8S. Walford and 
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Albert Way mr the above person with a 
witness in a deed of William de Fortibus, Earl of 
Albemarle, Gauf de Campo Denar, remarking, — 

“If an Anglo-Saxon scribe did translate Campenys, 
now Champneys, into De Campo Denariorum, it was not 
a bolder flight than his who rendered Hussey by Usus 
Mare. We have sought in vain for some other mention 
of this Sir Geoffrey, to clear up the obscurity that enve- 
Jopes his existence,” 

Prof. Montagu Burrows gives many references 
to a family named De Campaine in his history of 
the Brocas family. The sister of William of Wyke- 
bam was Agnes Champneys ; and a family named 
after the valley of the Candever, in Hampshire, 
according to Millard and Baigent’s ‘ History of 
Basingstoke,’ Richard and William, in 1269 and 
1271, were the king’s huntsmen ; but the name of 
Geoffrey de Candever has not, except in the above 
reference, been discovered. Information concern- 
ing this family much desired. Vicar. 


Sir Jouyw Hatt, K.C.H.—I have been informed 
that Sir John Hall’s statue was in the old Royal 
Exchange, amongst others. Could you kindly tell 
me if this is true ? C. H. C. 

South Hackney. 


THE BaitisH Istes.—On p. 175 
of the second part of a book in the Bodleian Library, 
entitled ‘‘ Libre Primer Dels Miracles Que Lo 
Senyor Ha Obrats Per medi de la sanctissima 
Reliquia del glorios sanct Ioan Baptista. Compost 
per lo Pare Presentat Fra Michel Llot del Orde 
de S. Domingo, Doctor y Cathedratich de Theologia 
en la Vniuersitat de Perpinya. Dirigit als Illustres 
y fidelissimos Consols, de la mateixa vila de Per- 
pinya. En Perpinya en casa de Sampso Arbus 
(1590) ” it is stated that cannibalism was practised 
in Perpignan during a siege of that place at the 
end of the Middle Age, when the inhabitants were 
reduced to eating, among other things, ‘‘ caualls, 
gats, cans, rates, y carn humana.” Where can 
one find any information as to the eating of human 
flesh in the British islands as the result of war or 
any other barbarity ? PALAMEDES. 

Toldsa, Spain. 


_ Srreer at Brrpowarer.—In Bridgwater there 
is a street named Penel Orliew. I shall feel obliged 
if any of your readers can explain the meaning 
thereof. H. B. 


Layevacr.—I have before me as I 
write a unique curiosity, about which I desire a 
piece of information. It is the opium pipe used 
all his life by the Chinaman Dickens immortalized 
in ‘ Edwin Drood.’ It bears on the bamboo stem 
two Chinese characters, Kung-ho, of which phrase 
perhaps one of your readers can tell me the mean- 
ing. The first word is represented by the forty- 
eighth radical, and both are musical notes of the 


in this connexion, but have come other signification, 


which is what I want to find out. 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Heylies. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
(8" §. viii. 369, 439, 511; ix. 49.) 

Mr. F. G. Stepuens bas contributed an inter- 
esting account of the two Societies of Artists, 
and his statement respecting the Great Room ia 
Spring Gardens is of great value. I am the more 
interested in this, because I fear I have misled 
some by suggesting that this room still exists in 
the buildings of the London County Council. 
Thanks to Mr. Steruens’s researches, it seems to 
be certain that the room was destroyed, and that 
some of the Council’s offices were built on the site. 

I think that some of the particulars relating to 
the history of the two Societies of Artists will bear 
revision ; and therefore, having the catalogues and 
other sources of information before me, I propose 
to make a few notes on the various points in the 
order in which Mr, Srepnens sets them down :— 

1. Romney. George Romney (spelt Rumney in 
the Catalogue) exhibited in the 1763 exhibition at 
the Society of Arts two pictures (for one of which 
he received the Society’s prize of 25 guineas), two 
pictures in 1764, two in 1765, two in 1766, one in 
1787, and three in 1769. In 1770 he went over to 
the Incorporated Society. These facts dispose of 
Mr. StepveEns’s contention that Romney was not 
connected with the Free Society. 

2. Incorporated Society. The charter of incor- 
poration of the Society of Artists of Great Britain 
is dated 1765, and not 1767. 

3. Hogarth. I do not know how much the 
exhibition at the Foundling Hospital in 1759 
influenced the opening of the first general ex- 
hibition of pictures at the Society of Arts in 1760, 
but certainly Hogarth was not the chief promoter 
of the latter. His name is associated with the 
exhibition of the Society of Artists in 1761 (in 
Spring Gardens), because, besides showing several 
pictures he prepared a frontispiece for the Cata- 
logue; but he contributed nothing to the first 
exhibition. It was Francis Hayman, Chairman 
of the Committee of Artists, who applied to the 
Society of Arts for permission to arrange an ex- 
hibition of pictures, &c. Hayman had seven years 
before acted as Chairman of a Committee of Artists 
formed for the purpose of starting an ‘* academy for 
the improvement of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture.” 

4. In saying that the Society of Arts lent the 
room to the artists for an exhibition, Mr. Sre- 
PHENS does not do full justice to the work of the 
Society of Arts. The exhibitions held in the 


Chinese scale. Of course they are not used musically 
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Society’s rooms were really under its supervision, 
and therefore the first general picture exhibition 
in England is that of the Society of Arts. When 
Hayman wrote to the Society bis letter was referred 
toa fall and important Committee, who reported 
favourably on the proposal. Regulations were 

by the Society governing the exhibition, 
and it was resolved :— 

“1, That this exhibition be confined to the pro- 
ee of the artists resident in Great Britain or 
reland, 

“2. That all the productions in the polite arts 
coming from the Committee of Artists be received. 

“3. That the productions of all other artists in the 
polite arts be also received, 

“4. That no production be received except the name 
of the artist be sent therewith.” 

It was further resolved that 

“a Committee of the Society bs appointed to view the 
productions of the polite arts (not coming from the 
Committee of Artists) before they are put up in the 
Society's apartment. That the said Committee have 
power to reject such pieces as they may think unbecom- 
ing their dignity to have exposed under their permission. 
That the said Committee may appoint the places where 
all the productions may be hung or exhibited, in case 
— dispute shall arise among the artiste about placing 
them. 

5. The division between the two bodies of 
artists was not caused by disputes respecting a 
charge for admission. When the Committee first 
applied, in 1760, for permission to hold the ex- 
hibition they asked that a charge of one shilling 
should be made on entrance, but the Society of 
Arts refused this, and the exhibition held before the 
division among the artists was free. 

6. The Free Society equally with the Incor- 
porated Society devoted the proceeds of the 
exhibitions (arising from the sale of catalogues, 
&c.) to the relief of distress among their members. 

7. The reason given by Mr. Srepnens for the 
formation of the Royal Academy may have had its 
influence, but it was not the chief one. Con- 
sidering the position at one time of the Incor- 
porated Society, with the support of the king and 
of the chief artists, it is strange that it should have 
sunk so low as it did before its death. In spite of 
the constant urging of its best friends, it would not 
establish a school, and it would do nothing for 
teaching. The more far-sighted artists were dis- 

sted, and the result was the formation of the 

= Academy. 
ir, STEPHENS ap) to be animated with a 
prejadice against the Society of Arts, for he writes, 
P00, ** the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
ufactures and Commerce, as that particularly 
big- wigged and bumptious body called itself”; and 
again, “the Society of Arts, with characteristic 
pedantry.” These judgments are, I submit, unjust, 
and Mr. Sterens gives no reason for his un- 
favourable estimate of the work of the Society of 
Arts. Henry B. Waeat ey. 


Portraits or Joun Keats (8 viii. 324, 
450, 470; ix. 89).—There is absolutely no evidence, 


external or internal, in favour of the new theory’ 


that the original miniature of Keats, executed 
from the life by Severn, is in America. There is 
no mystery as to how George Keats can have got 
the copy which he mentioned to his “sister in 


1825. e went to America in 1818, and was. 


back in England in January, 1820. In the mean 
time Severn had exhibited at the Royal Academy 
the celebrated miniature which Keats, after the 
exhibition, presented to his promessa sposa, There 
was plenty of time for George Keats to obtain a 
copy from Severn, though the shortness of the 
interval between his return to England and his 
second departure might account for the inferiority 
of the copy nowin America. Severn made many 
copies of his portraits, and Keats knew his 
price for making them; for in June, 1819, he 
wrote to his sister, who wanted a portrait of him, 
**The head Mr. Severn did of me is now too 
dear, but here inclosed is a very capital Profile 
done by Mr. Brown.” Later on, however, she also 
had one of Severn’s copies of the miniature—a 
rather good one. K-ats’s friends knew perfectly 
well that it was the original which he gave Miss 
Brawne. His sister knew it ; his betrothed knew 
it ; Severn knew it; Mr. William Dilke knew it ; 
and, above all, Charles Wentworth Dilke, who had 
obtained another of the copies, was fully alive to 
the importance of what was passing into his hands 
when the miniature held by Miss Brawne long 
after she became Mrs. Lindon was transferred 
from her possession to his. And all these friends 
lived well into the time when Keats’s fame was 
established, and long enough to impart their know- 
ledge to qualified investigators still alive and not 
yet in their dotage. 

It is very unlikely that George Keats’s family 
would have any accurate knowledge of the minute 
history of the portraits he owned ; and no credence 
is due to the supposition that he took out even 
the portrait of himself. The natural assumption is 
that he did not. In December, 1818, Keats wrote to. 
his brother and sister-in-law : “I have your Minia- 
ture on the Table George the great—its [sic — 
like—though not quite about the upper lip. 1 wi 
we had a better of you, little George.” And after 
the poet’s death George wrote home (in 1824) to 
know what had become of “some miniatures which 
ean be of no value to any one but me.” The 
likeliest theory is that that application led to the 
expatriation of the miniatures of George and 
Georgiana Keats. Why on earth should a young 
fellow take his own miniature to America with 
him? From all we know of George Keats, we can 
believe very well that, if he had it, he would not 
want it with him ; but we cannot s0 easily believe 
that he would leave his brother without it. 

H. Buxton Formay. 
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Arms oF THE See or Cantersury 
viii. 128, 169, 232, 293, 450, 490 ; ix. 29)—It is, 
perhaps, difficult to write more upon this subject 
without infringing rales very properly laid down 
by ‘N. & Q.’; but Mr. St. Jonw Hore makes 
two statements to which I have a word to say in 
reply. 1. “The view taken by our brethren of 
the Roman obedience as to certain matters of his- 
torical fact has nothing to do with the point at 
issue.” 2. “Inasmuch as the present Archbishop 
[Dr. Benson] is every whit as much ‘ Archi- 
episcopus Cantuariensis Catholicus’ as his pre- 
decessors from Augustine downwards.” Now is 
not this begging the question? We are accused 
of filching the arms of a certain see, We say there 
is, and bas been for three hundred years, no such 
see in existence, This is, rightly or wrongly, our 
view, and, I think. has something to do “ with the 
point at issue.” How can we take away the arms 
of a see which (in our judgment) does not exist ? 

Again, it is urged that Cardinal Vaughan’s 
impalement possesses no authority from the College 
of Arms. I admit this, and regret the assumption 
of the impalement. It is, as Dom Oswatp 
observed, a purely mundane matter; and so I have 
aright to my opinion. But is Cardinal Vaughan 
a greater sinner in this respect than Archbishop 
Benson? For, as has been pointed out, the 
paternal coat of Benson used by his Grace is 
assumed without any authority from the officers 
of Arme. Grorce Ancvs, 

St. Andrewr, N.B. 

I was quite aware of the different examples of 
fringed palls which Dz. Wicknam Lece and Mr. 
Sr. Jonny Hore have referred me to in their in- 
teresting letters, and I could supply them with 
many more exampler, some with and some without 
fringes, and also of palls with red and purple 
crosses and with no crosses at all; but my argu- 
ment was rather to show that a liturgical pall and 
a “seal engraver’s” pall (as Mr. St. Jonn Hore 
calls the modern blazon of the arms of the see of 
Canterbury) are very far from being identical. 
Mr. Woodward very truly observes (‘ Ecclesiastical 
Heraldry,’ p. 498) that if the pallium is proper 
it should be tinctured white, and that it should 
not be argent with a golden border and fringe, 
nor should the crosses be patées fitchées. 

Mr. St. Joun Hors’s knowledge and experience 
in seals is much more extensive than my own, but 
I must call his attention to the fact that there are 
examples of palls without fringes in the seals of 
two of the archbishops he quotes as evidence to 
the contrary. The brass of Archbishop Grenefield 
(1305) in York Minster, it is true, has a fringed 
pall, but on a seal of the same archbishop that I 
have lately seen there is no fringe, nor is there any 
on a seal of Archbishop Neville (1374). In some 
cases this fringe, or rather shag, is very likely the 
artist's method of indicating the texture of the 


lamb’s wool of which the pall is composed, for 
 Pictoribus atque poetis quidlibet audendi semper 
fuit equa potestas.’ 

Palls for many centuries have had attached to 
their ends two leaden weights covered with black 
silk, examples of which were found some few years 
ago in the tomb of Archbishop Hubert Walter 
(1193) at Canterbury Cathedral. These at the 
time I was allowed to examine, and on compar- 
ing them with those on the pall of Pius 1X., which 
I possess, they appeared in every way identical. 
This pall came into my possession at the Pope’s 
death, and is the one with which he was invested 
on 21 June, 1846, by Cardinal Tommaso Riario- 
Sforza, the first Deacon, on the occasion of his 
coronation, but which six years afterwards he 
changed for another, in which latter he was in 
1878 buried. 

The length of a pall is shorter than it was in 
the sixteenth century, otherwise its form remains 
substantially the same. Till the middle of the 
thirteenth century its crosses were probably red ; 
since that period they have been blick. I do not 
deny that in early times they may have bad fringes, 
but certainly for many centuries they have had 
none, and their decoration is not left to the whim 
or taste of an artist or vestment maker, as in the 
case of a stole or maniple, but is placed under the 
strict and careful supervision of a high official of 
the Roman Curia. I had myself the privilege of 
assisting last year on 19 March at the consecra- 
tion of a number of palls by the present Pope 
in his private chapel. This ceremony usually 
takes place on the Vigil of SS. Peter and Paul, 
28 June, but owing to the large number of arch- 
bishops preconized at the consistory in March 
there were not sufficient palls in readiness. For 
examples of the Pallium Latinum vigens and the 
Pallium Latinum vetus I would refer your corre- 
spondents to Vespasiani, ‘De Sacri Pallii origine 
Diequisitio,’ Rome, 1856, in which very accurate 
drawings are given of them, as also of the Greek 
and Syriac palls. Hartwe D, 

Oxford. 


What the arms were in Cardinal Pole’s time can 
be seen in the frontispiece of the ‘ Calendar of Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury Wills,’ just issued in 
the- “Index Library” by the British Record 
Society. This frontispiece is a collotype repro- 
duction of a painting that appears in one of the 
Registers of Wills at Somerset House of the date 
1546. E. A. Fry. 

Birmingham, 


PRAYER AGAINST THE PiacuE (8" §, ix. 66).— 
The prayer quoted by Lornp Metvit1e as the pro- 
duction of Savonarola, the Reformer, curiously finds 
a place in the ‘ Chronicon Sacri Casinensis Czenobii,’ 
printed at Venice, by authority of the Venetian 
Senate, by Lazarus de Soardis, 1514. It is on the 
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back of the title, and follows an ‘ Oratio devotis- 
sima ad Virginem Mariam,” of which the con- 
cluding lines are :— 

Ut a morbo pestilentiz 

Et ab omni pravo scelere 

Nos defendat semp. et hodie 

Maria stella maris. 

A. G. Rerp. 


Auchterarder, 


Ricuarp Coswar, R.A. (88. ix. 7, 74).—I 
am much obliged to Mrs. Gamuin and Mr. H. G. 
Hore for the information which they have supplied 
regarding Cosway’s monument in St. Marylebone 
Parish Church, and at the same time I must 
apologize to the memory of Mr. Thomas Smith, 
for I find, on again referring to his book, that the 
tablet in question is duly entered in his list, 
although he gives no copy of the inscription. It 
seems the artist died while taking a drive in his 
carriage, and I will therefore alter the form of my 
query and ask, In which house in Edgware Road 
was he residing at the time of his death ? 


W. F. Pripeacx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Tue tate James Dixon (8 ix. 101).—It is 
a pleasure to me to record that this library received 
several visits from Mr. Dixon. One correction 
should be made in Dr. Murray's note. He was 
buried not in the “Ore Cemetery”—a small 
parochial ground—but in the Hastings Borough 
Cemetery, which is in Ore parish. He was 
brother-in-law of the well-known author of ‘The 
Washingtons,’ the Rev. J. N. Simpkinson. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 
The Brassey Institute, Hastings, 


Samcet Wittiam (8" §. ix. 87, 112).— 
8. W. Ryley, the ‘ Itinerant,’ was born in London. 
After the death of his father, his mother removed 
to Chester, and after a time he was bound ap- 
prentice to a Mr. Kenworthy, woollen cloth manu- 
facturer, of Quick, in Saddleworth, Yorkshire 
On the return of Mr. Kenworthy’s daughter Ann 
from the boarding-school he fell in love with her, 
and eloped with her to Gretna Green. He ended 
his days in poor circumstances at Parkgate, on 
12 Sept., 1837, aged eighty-two years; and was 
interred in Neston Churchyard, Cheshire. 

G. H. A. 

8. W. Ryley was apprenticed to William Ken- 
worthy, of Quickwood, of Saddleworth, co. York, 
to learn the woollen cloth trade. He ran away 
with Apne, his master’s daughter (who was 
baptized at St. George’s Church, Mossley, 9 Dec., 
1759), and married her at Gretna Green, 15 Sept., 
1776. Joun 


Lerrer oF Lorp Byron ix. 86, 112). 
—The letter quoted by Mr. Corks is well known. 
It does not appear in Moore's ‘ Life of Byron,’ but 


in most other works printed abroad which pur- 
rt to give a complete collection of the poet’s 
etters. It is, of course, possible that your cor- 
respondent has thus accidentally acquired the 
original letter written in Byron’s hand ; but he 
may have only lit upon one of the many forgeries 
which were once so freely hawked about by a 
oung gentleman who called himself Byron’s son. 
ere is no one better able to pronounce an 
opinion on that subject than Mr. John Murray, 
who has had a lifelong experience of Byronic MSS. 
Ricuarp Epecomse. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


I have little doubt that the letter referred to by 
Mr. Corke is an impression of an engraved fac- 
simile published in Galignani’s edition of Byron’s 
works. Curiously enough, this facsimile has taken 
in several persons, and on two or three occasions [ 
have had separate impressions submitted to me 
for an opinion by collectors who have had them 
offered to them for purchase as Byron autographs. 

Joun Morray. 


Str Murray (8 S. ix. 87).—Your 
correspondent Cxio’s query would seem to suggest 
that Sir Gideon Murray, of Elibank, was an 
obscure Border laird, instead of a great officer of 
State, one of the most distinguished courtiers of bis 
day, and ancestor of a well-known and still existing 

rage. Information of the fullest character will 
be found in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
vol. xxxix. p. 364; Wood’s Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of 
Scotland,’ vol. i. p. 525 ; and also, as to his wife 
Margaret Pentland, in Stodart’s ‘ Scottish Arms,’ 
vol. ii. Joun Parkes Bucaanay. 


He was the third son of Sir John Murray, of 
Blackbarony, Peeblesshire, by Griselda Bethune, 
married Margaret Pentland, and by her had two 
sons: (1) Patrick, created a baronet in 1628 and 
Baron Elibank in 1643; (2) Walter, of Living- 
stone, Linlithgowshire ; and a daughter Agnes, 
married to Sir William Scott, of Harden. Sir 
Gideon, who was a Lord of Session with the title 
of Lord Elibank, died on 28 June, 1621. 

Oswatp Honter Brairr, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Sir Gideon Murray, of Glenpottie, afterwards 
Elibank, alias Eliburne, third son of Sir John 
Murray, of Blackbarony, married Margaret Pent- 
land, and had two sons: (1) Patrick, who was 
created a baronet 16 May, 1628, and advanced to 
the dignity of the peerage by the title of Lord 
Elibank by patent dated Oxford, 18 March, 1643 ; 
(2) Walter, of Livingstone ; and a daughter Agnes, 
who married Sir William Scott, of Harden. 

Rapctirre. 


See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxxix. pp. 364-6. 
also Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of Scotland,’ Wood, 1813, 


p. 525. J. B. Fremine. 
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Brarmore, Hants, 1657 (8 S. viii. 429 ; ix. 
52).—Mr. RaDctiFre must not take it for granted 
that Foster’s ‘Alumni’ contains all the prefer- 
ments of said alumni. Asa matter of fact the 
compiler only consulted the bishop’s institutions 
and composition books in the P.R.O.; the 
episcopal registers were not searched, though the 
latter, of course, would be silent as to 1657. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Mount Grace Priory (8 S. ix. 22).—It may 
be of service to note that an account of this priory, 
by William Brown, is printed in the Journal of 
the Yorkshire Archeological Association, vii. 473- 
494; see also the programme of that society’s 
excursion to Mount Grace, 1882. W. C. B. 


Encrayp (8 viii. 407 ; ix. 
15).—An Italian correspondent informs me that in 
1880, beimg in the country near Lyme Regis, he 
had occasion to admire, in the collection of Mr. 
Ingram in that town, no fewer than twelve oil 
paintings by Canaletto (as I suppose of English 
scenery) which were hitherto unknown to him. 
In the following year Mr. Ingram, who was, it 
appears, upwards of eighty years of age, died, and 
his collection was, it is feared, dispersed. Can any 
correspondent inform me what has become of these 
pictures ? Jno. Hess, 


In the billiard-room at Hornby Castle, York- 
sbire, the seat of the Duke of Leeds, are four of 
the finest specimens in England of this painter, 
representing scenes in Venice, the skies especially 
clear and beautiful. I have heard that there are 
more spurious imitations of this artist’s productions 
than of those of any other painter, as they are so 
easily imitated. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Birmay” (8 ix. 47).—First, to complete 
Mr, Noreate’s question by giving exact references. 
In Blomefield’s ‘ gj | of Norwich,’ folio, 1745, 
p 562, it is written, “In this parish [i.ec., of St. 

ohn the Evangelist, Southgate] is the Island in 
the River called the Swan-Bank, and several 
Bitmays, or Peices [sic] of Land gain’d out of the 
River, which pay small Rents to the City.” In 
the 8vo. edition of 1806 the passage will be found 
at p. 106 of vol. ii. 

In the map prefixed to the Norwich volumes, 
designed by Blomefield himself, no bitmays are 
shown in Southgate, but there are two bits of land 
in the river by Coslany Bridge, just below St. 
Lawrence’s Church, which are marked “A Bit 
May or Isi*.” The dividing of the word is worthy 
of notice. In Blomefield’s “ Index of Words Men- 
tioned and Explained,” in the Norwich volume, 
at pp. 905, 906, bitmay does not occur. 

Oddly enough, all the East Anglian word-cullers 
seem to have overlooked bitmay. It is not in 


Forby, Nall, or Mr. Walter Rye’s ‘ Vocabulary of 
East Anglia’ in part ii. of vol. iii. of the Norfolk 
Antiquarian Miscellany, 1887. I hope he will 
include it in the new edition of Forby he is pre- 
paring for the English Dialect Society. To that 
society I sent quotations for the word some time 


since. 

Blomefield’s passage is quoted in Stevenson’s 
‘ Birds of Norfolk,’ vol. iii., 1890, p. 104. Mr. 
Mark Knights, in ‘ Highways and Byways of Old 
Norwich,’ 1887, p. 31, writes of “holms, islets, 
or bitmays, formed amid the divided waters of the 
Wensum ”; and in 1889 the Rev. W. Hudson, in his 
‘ History of the Parish of St. Peter Permounter- 
gate, Norwich,’ part i. p. 50, writes of “ bits of 
land (the name given them was bitmays), which 
were sometimes islands, and sometimes joined to 
the bank.” 

The word is used by Blomefield as if it were in 
common use in his time (1705-52), but it seems to 
have fallen altogether out of daily speech, and the 
authors quoted above seem only to adopt the word 
from the county historian. What the etymology 
of the word may be I have no idea. Of course it 
is not in the ‘ N. E. D,’ James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


Tue Great Buck or Ampoise: Tue Beaver 
(8 S. viii. 366).—The beaver is one of the five 
mammalian animals that have inhabited this 
country in former times, and have become extinct 
within historic record. 

They are the true brown bear (Ursus arctos), 
the beaver (Castor fiber), the reindeer (Tarandus 
rangifer), the wild boar (Sus scrofa), and the wolf 
(Canis lupus). The bear was abundant in the 
north of England and in Scotland when this 
country was in the bands of the Romans, and 
many Caledonian bears were imported into Rome. 
They disappeared altogether in about 750. 

The beaver was numerous in some localities in 
the north of Wales in 940 and again in 1188. 
There are records of them much later in Scotland. 

Reindeer were abundant in Scotland, and were 
hunted in Caithness in the year 1159. 

Wild boars were numerous when large tracts of 
wood gave them harbour. They were hunted by 
the Tudors. They certainly existed in the year 
1617, and probably much later. 

The wolf in England disappeared about 1490. 

In Scotland wolves were numerous in 1577. 
According to Pennant, they became extinct in 
1680. S. James A. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Beavers were wild in Great Britain much later 
than circa 1450. ‘‘ Boethius enumerates /fibri, or 
beavers, amongst the fere nature of Loch Ness, 
whose fur was in request for exportation towards 
the end of the fifteenth century.” I quote this 
from Harting’s ‘Extinct British Quadrupeds,’ 


> 
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Zoologist, July, 188]. But I am able to give 
moch later evidence. In Harrison’s ‘ Description 
of England,’ book iii. chap. iv., 1577, there is the 
following passage :— 

* And ofall theee here remembered, as the first sorts 
are plentifull in euerie wood and hedgerow: so these 
latter, eepeciallie the otter (for to enie the truth we haue 
not manie beuers, but onely in the Teifie in Wales) is not 
wanting or to seeke in manie (but most) streams and 
riwers...... finailie I worthilie doubt whether that (the 
number) of our beuers may be thought to be the lesse,” 
— Eu, Furnivall, New Shaks. Society, 1877. 

Harrison also writes in corroboration of Mr. 
Rre’s extract relative to the beaver’s tail, “ It is 
aleo reported that their said tails are a delicate 
dish,” &c, Beaver hats were worn as early as 
Chaucer’s time (ante 1400). *‘ A Flamdische bever 
hat” (Prologue to ‘Canterbury Tales’). They 
were in great demand in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, fetching from twenty shillings to 
four pounds (see Stubbes, ‘Anatomie of Abuse,’ 
1583 ; Ben Jonson, ‘ Magnetic Lady,’ 1614, and 
Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters,’ Letter 17). So no 
doubt they were soon extirpated at home, as, 
besides their tails, another portion of their bodies 
was in excessive demand. When the importation 
was so considerable, alongside of the home destruc- 
tion, it is reasonable to suppose that the favourite 
delicacy of the tail (as well as its adjoining valu- 
able medicinal parts) were also imported. 

H. Cuicuester Hart. 

Carrablagh, Portsalon, Letterkenny. 


Suower or Wagar (8" §, viii. 387, 515 ; ix. 
12).—Under these references are two notices of 
showers of wheat. In the same series, v. 114, is 
a notice of the same subject as brought before 
the Royal Society in 1661, when the seeds were 
determined to be those of the ivy. Mrs. Loudon 
probably got her information from this source. 

C. Tomuiyson, 


The extract from Philip Henry’s ‘ Diary,’ p. 104, 
to which Mr. Peacock refers, is :— 

**T 1661). Apr. 26 at Spalding and Bourn and several 
other places in Lincolnshire it rayn’d great quantityes 
of wheat. In the same month about in Derbysh. it 
rayn'd white ashes.” 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Isit1aTion To Curistian Mysteries 
ix. 69).—A statement of which we are only informed 
that it is taken from ‘a German pamphlet,” with- 
out giving so much as the author’s name or even 
the title, is rather hard to verify, and it seems 
likely enough that we should not be much the 
wiser if we bad this mysterious pampblet before 
us, since your correspondent ‘‘ thinks” that the 
writer does not give his authority for the assertion. 
One thing, however, I think we may safely affirm, 
and that is that nothing of the kind is be to found 
in any of the extant documents comprised under 
the various titles of Apocryphal Gospels, Epistles, 


Acts, &c., in any language. These bave been so 
fully and carefully collected and edited (with 
Latin translations of the Arabic and Greek), by 
Fabricius, Thilo, and Tischendorf, and more 
recently the Syriac text of the Apocrypbal Acts 
of the Apostles, with an English translation by the 
late Prof. William Wright, in addition to which 
we have Mr. B. H. Cowper’s English translation 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, &c., and another small 
volume by Prof. Wright containing several other 
documents (Syriac and English), that very little, if 
apvything, can now remain to be done in the way 
which Homorovsios suggests. Fr. Norcare. 


The subj ct generally is discussed in Smith and 
Cheetham’s ‘Christian Antiquities,’ s. v. “Disciplina 
Arcani.” Origen, it is stated, enumerates ‘the 
birtb, crucifixion, and resurrection of our Lord,” 
among ‘‘ the doctrines that were not hidden.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Hops (8" §, viii. 125, 295, 329).—The Apuleius 
alluded to by your correspondents was Lucius 
Apuleius, who lived in the second century. I 
have a joint work in my library by Antonius Musa, 
‘De Herta Vetonica,’ and Lucius Apuleius, ‘De 
Medicaminibus Herbarum,’ which was edited by 
Gabriel Humelbergius of Ravenna. It was pub- 
lished “Isinze, ex museo nostro 1537.” In the 
preface the editor alludes to many errors in the 
volume, and also intimates that, although some 
persons attributed the book to Apuleius, yet there 
were others who considered Antonius Musa as the 
author, and he remarks :— 

“« Nos enim ejus operis non Apuleium, ut aliqui volunt, 
sed Antonium Musam autorem erse credimus, adtestan- 
tibus id venerands vetustatis exemplaribus et epistola 
ipea qua opus id Marco Agrippx dedicat: quorum 
temporibus vixit Apuleius, sed longé post, sub 
Hadriano et Antonino Pio Cass: Augg. Fuit autem 
Antonius hic Musa Caesaris Augusti medicue.”’ 

This physician is mentioned by both Pliny and 
Suetonius. I think it seems probable that 
Antonius Musa was the author of ‘ De Vetonica,’ 
to which Apuleius made some additions at a later 
period. I cannot imagine that “xx Hops de 
brasio,” mentioned by Mr. Scortr, can by any 
possibility mean our English ‘* Lupulus.” 

C. Lezson Prixce. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Scotr has 
fallen into error in concluding that “xx Hops de 
brasio”’ means “ hops for brewing.” In Du Cange’s 
* Glossarium,’ sub “ Gratum,” I find :— 

“ Leguminis species, alias Granamelum : Anglis Grout, 
{a Saxonico Grut, far, condimentum cerevisiae, zee, 
alica,} Liber Rames., sect. 144, ‘ Decem mittas de braseo, 
et 5 de gruto, et 5 mittas farinae triticeae,’ &c.”’ 

Brace=brasium is defined as “ Grani specier, 
ex quo cerevisia conficitur...... At cojus generis 
grapi fuerit Brace, non omnino constat.”’ 
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Mitta is given in Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,’ edited by Toller, and is described as 
“a measure both dry and liquid, as for corn, meal, 
ale, honey,” but its exact size is not stated. 
Cowel's ‘ Interpreter of Law Words and Terms,’ 
1701, makes it a measure of ten bushels. 

Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘ Archaic and Provincial 
Dictionary’ states that the term hoop is “still in 
use and explained as a measure consisting of four 

ks ; some say, one peck.” From this we may 
conclude that hop, as used above, was a measure, 
probably bound with hoops, and used in the same 
way as mitta. 
r. John Bickerdyke, in ‘ Curiosities of Ale 
and Beer,’ says (p. 66):— 

“That the hop was known to the English before the 
Conquest, in some form or other, is proved by the 
reference to the hymele, or hop plant, in the Anglo- 
Saxon version of the ‘ Herbarium’ of Apuleius. Although 
no trace of the word hymele now remains in our every- 
day language, it is found in Danish as hum/e, and is only 
the English form of the Latin humulus. The ‘ Her- 
barium’ just mentioned above contains a remarkable 
passage with reference to hymele. *‘ This wort,’ it says, 
*is to that degree laudable that men mix it with their 
usual drinks,’”’ 

He seems to think (p. 67) that the introduction of 
hops into English brewing (excepting their possible 
use in Saxon times) should be assigned to a period 
a little before the middle of the fifteenth century. 
F. OC. Brrxpeck Terry. 


True Date ofr tHe First Easter (8" §. viii. 
465).—There is much in Mr. Lywy’s note that 
would, I think, be well worth his reconsideration. 
S:. Luke says Jesus was baptized in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius. I suggest this as 
ene point for consideration in conjunction with 
the date Mr. Lyn» seems to hold as that of 
Christ’s birth. I only now wish to refer to the 
subject of this heading. Mr. Lyyw has taken the 
date a.D, 30 as the “ most probable.” Well, to most 
readers I should thiok “ most probable” will not 
be at all satisfactory. If it is a question that 
cannot be positively settled, these suppositions or 
statements of “the most probable” would be best 
unsaid on such subjects. From my reading on 
the subject I believe Friday, 3 April, 0.S. 33, 
was the certain date of the Crucifixion. We 
know different writers have variously fixed the 
years from and including 29 to 32; but early 
tradition fixed, I think, upon the years 31, 32, 
or 33; the last (if I mistake not) Eusebius 
held, whose opinion is certainly of considerable 
importance to us. Friday, 18 March, 29, has been 
rejected, because it is proved not to be the 14tb, 
but the 13th of the Jewish month. The year 30, 
from various calculations upon which I base my 
opinion, has been proved equally incorrect, because 


the 14th Nisan fell on Thursday, 6 April. Shortly, | 


the true moon in this year was on Wednesday 
22 d. 8 bh. 36 m. On Thursday, therefore, at | 


about ten in the evening, she would be 1 d. 1 h. 
24 m. old, and this would be the Ist of Nisan, 
consequently the 14th would begin on Wednesday 
evening the 5tb,and Thursday the Passover—so 
that will not do. The year 33 bas been adopted, 
I believe, by such as Scaliger, Whiston, Mr. 
Bedford, Mr. Kennedy ; and Lempriere fixes the 
same date. 

The calculations, &c., upon which I base my 
conclusions* show the new moon was in March 
19 d. 1 b.; the first appearance would then be on 
the 20th, and the Ist Nisan, the 14th, comes on 
Friday, 3 April, 0.S. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.Hist.S. 

Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea, 


Earty Patntep Book (8 ix. 68).—The 
volume mentioned by Mr. Hust evidently con- 
tains three distinct works, of which several editions 
were printed, without date or printer's name, before 
1482, viz.: 1. ‘ Compendium Theologice Veritatis,’ 
by Albertus Magnus. 2. ‘ Distinctiones,’ a sort 
of commentary on, or companion to the ‘Com- 
pendium,’ and commonly found annexed to it; 
this is by Bernoldus. 3. The ‘ Compendium,’ or 
‘ Repertorium’ Biblize, as it was sometimes called. 
From the very brief description given by your 
correspondent, I am inclined to think that his 
copy of 1 and 2 must be of the edition which is 
complete in 188 leaver, printed in double columns 
(with 39 lines on a column), the ‘Compendium’ 
ending on folio 157 (recto), followed by the ‘ Dis- 
tinctiones,’ occupying the next 31 leaves. The 
third work, which has no connexion whatever with 
the other two, is by Rampigollis. When, where, 
or by whom this was printed it is, of course, im- 
possible to conjecture without a minute examination 
of the book, of which there seem to be at least 
five undated editions. Fr. Noroate. 


I imagine that the book about which Mr. Host 
inquires was printed at Ulm by Johann Zainer 
(1469-84), who printed the earliest editions of the 
works of Rampegollis, or Ampigolius. The hand- 
painted capitals would indicate an early issue, 
probably about 1470. If from Zainer’s press (I 
am speaking in the dark, for want of a fuller 
description of the work), the type should be of the 
so-called “ semi-Gothic” character, and the full- 
stops indicated by small stars, dropped into the 
text almost at random. 

Oswatp Honrer Buarr, 0.8.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Crests (8 §. viii. 509).—The following extracts 
may help R. P. H. to decide the question he 
asks. 


‘Glossary of Terms used in British Heraldry,’ 
1847, under “Motto”: “It should never be in- 
scribed (as it too often is) upon a garter or circle.” 


* William Cunningham of Lainehaw, Fergusson, &c. 
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* Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,’ by 
George Seton, p. 240 :— 

“The Motto, &c., upon a ribbon or scroll, which in 
France and Scotland is frequently placed above the crest, 


while in England, on the other hand, it is almost in- | 


variably disposed below the escutcheon.” 

Sir George Mackenzie, in his ‘Science of 
Herauldry,’ p. 96, under “ Mottos,” says :— 

“In my opinion if it relate to the Crest, it should be 
placed above ; if it relate to the Armour, it should be 
placed under the Atchievement, that eo it may be near 
to the Armour to which it relates.” 

Nesbit’s ‘System of Heraldry,’ 1804, vol. ii. 
part 4, p. 22, says, if the motto relates to the crest, 
it is to Be placed above it, and adds, “ When they 
relate or speak to supporters, they should be placed 
upon the compartment on which the supporters 
stand.” 

Guillim’s ‘Display of Heraldry,’ 1724, under 
“ Motto,” “that word or saying which Gentlemen 
carry in a scroll under (generally and sometimes 
over) their Arms.” 

Boutell sanctions the use of the garter. In his 
* Heraldry,’ 1864, p. 120, he states, “ A motto may 
aleo be charged upon a garter.” On what authority, 
he does not inform the reader. 
Joun Ravcwirre. 


See ‘Crest Charged with Garter,’ 8 8. i. 48, 
116, at which latter reference Farner Anous thus 
writes :— 

“Thappened not long ago to write to one of the 
officers of arms in London on club paper, the badge of 
the club being stamped thereon, encircled by a garter. 
My friend, in his reply. eaid : ‘ Are the members of —— 
Club all Knights of the Garter, as you put a garter on 
your note-paper?’” 

Ceter et Avpax. 


Jeremy Tarrtor (8 S. ix. 4).—Oa other 
occasions ‘N. & Q.' has allowed me space in com- 
munications respecting Jeremy Taylor; may I now 
state his own reply to the assertion of Santa Clara 
(al. Hunt, al., as really, Christopher Davenport), 
from the “ Letter written to a Gentleman tempted 
to the Communion of the Romish Church,” 
* Works,’ Eden, vi. 667, which has been before in 
‘N. & 

“ The other thing I am to speak to is, the report you 
have heard of my inclinations to go over to Rome. Sir, 
that party which needs such lying stories for t'e support 
of their cause, proclaim their cause to be very weak, or 
themselvés to be very evil advocates. Sir, be confident, 
they dare not tempt me to do so, and it is not the first 
time they have endeavoured to serve their ends by saying 
such things of me. But I bless God for it, it is perfectly 
a slander, and it shall, I hope, for ever prove so.”— 
“11 Jan., 1657 [1657/8).” 

This was written twenty years or more after the 
time to which Wood refers. See ‘ Works,’ vol. i. 
pp. xx, Ixxxv. 

The editorial note on the reference, as above, 
‘N. & Q., 4" S. vi. 391, contains a fair statement 
of the question as it is given in Eden’s examina- 


| tion of the allegation in his notes upon Heber's 
|‘ Life of Taylor,’ in the first volume of the ‘ Works.’ 
If it is unusual to print a twice even at so 
| long an interval, it will be in the recollection of 
many how a contributor complains of reference 
without quotation. As it is, there is Taylor’s 
statement against Davenport’s, a man with two 
aliases ; so, as the Eton Grammar has it, “ Utrum 
horum mavis accipe.” Ep. 


Homer : Omar §. viii. 307 ; ix. 12).—Mnr. 
MarsHatt says Dickens never coined names. 
Certainly I have now and then come across names 
which I used to think he must have coined—even 
Pumblechook, if I remember right. But does Mr. 
MARSHALL mean to assert the existence of all 
that extraordinary catalogue in Forster’s ‘ Life,’ 
three columns to a page, ii. 221, 222, C. D. ed.? 
It is a sublime height of faith which is too much 
for my weak powers. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Homer, or “ Homo,” as Ensign Northerton, in 
*Tom Jones,’ called him, is by no means an un- 
common surname, and many clerics have rejoiced 
in that classic appellation. The derivation from 
‘*le Heaumer” is, I think, very doubtful. My 
| friend Mr. Epwarp H. Marsuatt says, at the 
last reference, “ Dickens never coined names.” In 
| this statement he is, I think, mistaken. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. _ 


“ LeyresTowe ” viii. 65, 150, 257, 434; 
| ix. 75).—When transcribing the registers of St. 
Mary Woolnoth, London, I made many extracts 
from the churchwardens’ accounts, and frequently 
met with entries recording receipts for “laystalls,” 
i. ¢., graves (Scotic? “lairs”). The only entry I 
noted in my printed transcript is under date 1610, 
where Thomas Boylstone pays a fee for the ‘* lay- 
stall” of his child, buried 30 Aug. (p. 207). 
A. W. Hatten. 


Sir Daviv Rar, Lorp Esxerove (8™ §, vi. 
188, 231, 358). —A monument, at the east end of 
the north aisle of Worcester Cathedral, composed 
of various coloured marbles and enriched with a 
profile bust of the lady on an oval tablet, was 
erected in the year 1772 to the memory of Mrs. 
| Margaret Rae, by her husband, David Rae, Esq., 
| of the city of Edinburgh, to whom she was married 

in October, 1761. An engraved plate of the 
monument is inserted (facing p. 149) in Valentine 
Green’s ‘ History and Antiquities of Worcester,’ 
vol, i., 1796. Theaforenamed Mrs. Margaret Rae, 
daughter of John Stewart, Esq. (son of Dougal 
Stewart, Lord Blairhall, and nephew of James, 
| Earl of Bute), by Lady Anne, his wife, daughter 
| of Francis, Earl of Moray, was the mother of five 
| children, four of whom survived her, viz., David, 
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Jobn, Margaret, and William. She died at Wor- 
cester, in returning to Scotland with her husband, 
from a visit to her relations in England, 7 June, 
1770, aged twenty-nine years, and was buried in a 
vault at the west end of the north aisle of Worcester 
Cathedral. Daniet 


Bisuor Epmunp Gipson viii. 487).— 
The undersigned is one of the representatives of 
Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, and in 1886 
brought out a pedigree of ‘Gibson of Bampton’ 
(privately printed, but to be seen in the British 
Museum Library), giving the parentage and all 
the principal descendants of said bishop. 

Cuartes Darton. 

32, West Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


Henry Mores, M.D. S. ix. 68).—Dr. 
Moyes delivered lectures on natural philosophy in 
George Street, Hanover Square, London, in North 
America (1785), and at Doncaster. Though blind, 
he had made great acquisitions in medical and 
natural science in general. A copy of “ Heads of 
a Course of Lectures on the Philosophy of Chemistry 
and Natural History, to be delivered by Henry 
Moyes, M.D.,” pp. 15, 8vo. (1780?) is preserved 
in the British Museum Library. Dr. Moyes died 
suddenly at Doncaster, 11 December, 1807, aged 
fifty-seven (Gent. Mag., Supplement, 1787, 
vol. lvii. pt. ii, p. 1154; Supplement, 1807, 
vol. Ixxvii. pt. ii. p. 1235). 

Daniel Hipwett, 

He will most likely prove to be identical with a 
Dr. Moyes of whom an account was given by the 
late Mr. William Hunt in some little pamphlets 
published at the office of the Hastern Morning 
News, Hull, 1883-4, relating to the Subscription 
Library and the Literary and Philosophical 
Society in that town. W. C. B. 


“Twitient or Pirate” (8 S. ix. 109).—What 
is the exact meaning of the word “ twilight” in 
this connexion depends upon whether the quotation 
is from a copy of the will, in which case, perhaps 
(naming an amount) “‘ weight of plate” has been 
misread ; or, if it is correctly given from the original, 
then, it seems to me, “ twilight” was written instead 
of toilet. ‘‘ Twilight” for toilet, ‘‘ bucket” for 
bouquet, &c., I feel sare we have all heard the pert 
maid say in some of the screaming farces of the 
days of yore; but to find so feeble a joke in such 
a serious document as a will is passing strange. 

Silver toilet services were introduced after the 
restoration of Charles II., and some of that date 
that have escaped destruction are still to be found 
at Windsor, Knole, South Kensington Museum, 


other Essex historians, I find that 27 January, 
1727, is given as the date of the death of Nicholas 
Corsellis—he was the third Nicholas in the family 
—and in Berry’s ‘ Essex Pedigrees’ (on p. 651 of 
the reprint by the Harleian Society) there is the 
following :— 

“Nicholas Corsellis, born 24 Sep., 1661; Student of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn, London; 
M.P. for Colchester 1713; died at Chelsea 25 Jan., 1727, 
aged 67, bur, at Layer Marney.” 

His wife, to whom “her Diamond Necklace and 
Twilight of Plate” was bequeathed, was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Taylor, of Tarnham Green (so 
says Berry; Morant says “of Chiswick”). She 
died in 1733, and was buried at Layer Marney. 
H. G. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


I fancy I know that plate. It comes from 
Stratford-atte-Bowe. The late N. Corsellis wrote 
toilet as he must have pronounced it. He merely 
meant that he left his wife her silver toilet set. 

W. F. Water. 


Tue ‘ Guarpian’ Jupiter ix. 83).—The 
account of the rise and progress of the Guardian 
to its present well-deserved influential position 
must, I am sure, have been perused with interest 
by its numerous readers and well-wishers. Sydney 
Smith said that “ every man thought that he could 
drive a gig, manage a theatre, or edit a news- 
paper,” three most difficult things to do, and the 
art—certainly the last of them—not to be acquired 
without long and constant practice. 

Perbaps it would be more correct to describe 
N. E. S. as the final letters of the name John 
Brande Morris—as they are, in fact—rather than 
as the initial letters. He was originally of 
Balliol College, from which he graduated as second 
class in classics in Michaelmas Term, 1834, and 
was afterwards elected fellow of Exeter College. 
Mark Pattison, in his ‘Memoirs’ (p. 222), prints 
a letter from his old crony, ‘‘ Jack Morris of 
Exeter,” written in 1846 from St. Chad’s, Bir- 
mingbam, urging him no longer to delay imitating 
his example. I bave frequently heard my late 
valued friend the Rev. William Falconer, Rector 
of Bushey, Herts, and formerly fellow and tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford, speak of Mr. Morris as a 
man of abilities, and of his having had something 
to do with his election as fellow. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Great Beps (8 S. viii. 348, 473). — The 
‘* White Hart Inn,” at Scole, Norfolk, or, as it is 


commonly called, “Scole Inn,” was not “taken 


&c. They consisted of mirror frames, basins, down in 1795.” It is still standing, a fine brick 
candlesticks, boxes, scent bottles, and a variety of | building, dated 1655, but now divided into three 
other articles. The fashion, considerably modified, | 
has lasted down to our own day. 

On referring to Morant (vol. i. p. 407) and | 


tenements. It is only the great bed that was 


removed, and the elaborately carved sign, with its 
heraldry of the county families and allegorical 
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figures, that stretched across the road, and is well 
by engravings. Cc. R. M. 


Joun Oris, R.A. ix. 47).—Opie has been 
fortunate in having a very careful biographer, and 
the title of Mr. Rogers’s book answers Mr. Cot- 
VILL’s query respecting the number of Opie’s 
pictures, which were mostly portraits—“ Opie and 
his Works: being a Catalogue of 760 Pictures by 
John Opie, R.A. Preceded by a Biographical 
Sketch by John Jope » M.A. London, 
Colnaghi & Co., 1878.” H. B. Waeatteyr. 


A catalogue of the works of this artist was pub- 
lished in 1878, and is, I believe, still to be obtained. 
The ‘D. N. B.’ doubtless got the “ 508 portraits x 
from this source. W. F. Watter. 


Sir Thomas Sewett, Master or tae Rotts 
(8 S. viii. 507).—Can your correspondent tell me 
where Attershaw, the seat of Sir Thomas Sewell, 
is? In the life and correspondence of M. G. 
Lewis, the author of ‘The Monk,’ p. 7, ed. 1839, 
it is stated that Sir Thomas had, besides Frances 
Maria, his younger daughter (she married Monk 
‘Lewis's father), another daughter. We believe that 
at an early age an estrangement took place 
between herself and family, and her subsequent fate 
is a sealed book. Has the mystery ever been 
unravelled ? M.A.Oxon. 


Oor or Hare §, ix. 8).—A friend 
bas handed to me the following notes regarding 
this subject, which I at once transmit as forming 
in some sort a reply to Mr. Hoorer’s query :— 


“The worship of Our Lady of Hate is allied to the use 
made of cursing-wells, as the following quotation from 
Laisnel de la Salle’s * Croyances et Légendes du centre 
de la France,’ 1875, i. 332, makes plain: ‘Then shall 
we say it? The saints carry their complaisance for us 
eo far, that our desires, even the most criminal, find 
an assistant in the heavens! There exists in the neigh- 
bourhood of Argent, in the department of Cher, a epring 
consecrated to Saint Mauvais, near to which wretches 
come and pray who wish the death of an enemy, of a 
rival in love, a relation standing between them and an 
inheritance, &c. But by a fortunate compensation, not 
far from the spring of Saint Mauvaie, stands the chapel 
of Saint Bon, from which honest folk never claim pro- 
tection in vain. Saint Mauvais recalls the Saint Sequayre 
of the Basques, to whom people recommend their enemies 
in order to have them dried up; he recalls also the Notre 
Dame de la Haine of the Bretons, ‘a quaint and truly 
Celtic superstition,” says Emile Souvestre, ‘‘an eloquent 
vestige of the savage energy of the old adorers of 
Teutatés.” In conclusion, Saint Mauvais, Saint Sequayre, 
and Our Lady of Hate make us naturally call to remem- 
brance that the Hindoos, whose pantheon includes not 
less than three hundred and thirty-three million 
divinities, also find at need a god ready to assist them 
each time they have an evil passion to satisfy.’” 


The notion that a shrine or chapel was thus 
dedicated by the ecclesiastical authorities is, of 
‘course, out of the question ; but as we know that 


heathen customs survived at holy welis and other 
places dedicated to religion, it is not impossible 
that some evil customs may have attached them- 
selves to one of the many chapels dedicated to our 
Blessed Lady in Brittany. The subject is well 
worthy of investigation. There is, we believe, an 
Archeological Society devoted to the investigation 
of Breton antiquities. It is probable that a letter 
to the secretary would draw forth an answer 
explaining this strange title. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

May I refer Mr. Hooper toa note of mine, 
s.v. ‘Paganism in Brittany,’ in 8° S. i. 320? In 
a long passage, quoted from Emile Souvestre’s ‘Les 
Derniers Bretons’ (first*published in 1836), I have 
included a few of the lines quoted by Mr. Hooper 
at the above reference. The passage reproduced 
by Mr. Hoorer from Mr. Elton’s * Origins of 
English History’ is, as he intimates, not quite 
correct ; but it is not very inaccurate. 

JonaTHan 


Sowcerper’s Lane (8™ ix. 29).—I suppose 
Me. Féret will smile at such a simple suggestion, 
but I should say the place was so called merely 
because several sowgelders happened to live there. 

C. F. Warrey, M.A. 


When I was last in South Dorset I saw “Jobn 
Smith” or “ Hodge ” (or some such name), ‘* Sow- 
gelder,” painted over the door of a roadside cottage 
between Axminster and Bridport. 

E. Watrorp. 


Henry VIII. (8™ S. ix. 108),—Asrarte will 
find an account of this incident, with authorities, 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ under 
Sir Miles Partridge. A. ¥. P. 


Cock-Ficatine (8 vii. 288, 338, 473; viii. 
38, 96).—Interested in the history of the celebrated 
picture by Zoffany of the ‘ Cock Fight at Lucknow 
in 1786,’ I solicit attention to the query contained 
in the concluding paragraph of the reply by Mr. 
W. Kizeeipe, since I, too, should welcome any 
information regarding the Col. Mordaunt men- 
tioned therein. A. M. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The New English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray. Developement—Difluency. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Tue latest section of the ‘New English Dictionary,’ 

forming a portion of vol. iii, and issued under Dr. 

Murray's immediate care, contains 1,429 words in all, of 

which 1,145 are main words. The important prefix de 

is concluded, as is the long series of scientific and tech- 
nical words under dia, as diagnosis, dialectic, diapason, 
diaphanous, including obsolete medical terms “strangely 
formed from Greek phrases.” Few studies of words are 
more interesting than that of diapason, extending from 
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its first meaning, the interval of an octave, to signify a 
rich, full, deep outburst of sound, and even used as a 
verb, to resound sonorously, and apparently by George 
Wither alone in the sense of to maintain accord witb,— 
—— in their chime 
Their motions diapason with the time, 

Among those who employ a word of frequent use in 
poetry asin music are Shakspeare, ‘ Lucrece’; Milton, 
* At a Solemn Music ’; and Dryden, whose 

The diapason closing fair in man (‘ St, Cecilia’s Day *), 
is perhaps the best known of all, 

A singularly interesting essay, for to this it amounts, 
is on the word dicker=balf a score, the customary count 
in dealing with certain articles, especially hides or skins, 
This word is found in Domesday Book. Its early use 
is attributed to the tribute which the Germans had to 
pay to the Romans, and to the fact that, as in the more 
recent traffic of the red man with the white, ‘‘skins 
formed a leading item in the frontier trade between the 
Romans and the Northern barbarians.” Dictionary is 
# word to which the reader will naturally turn. Jebn 
Garland, an English name if such ever was, otherwise 
Joannes de Garlandia, a native of England, though a 
master in the University of Paris and afterwards at that 
of Toulouse, one of his pupils being Roger Bacon, aud 
author of the well known line on the Dominicans— 

Pravos extirpat et doctor et ignis et ensis— 

was. 80 far as present researches extend, the first, circa 
1225, to use the word diciionarius (found in Ainsworth 
under “ Dictionarium ”) as “the title of a collection of 
Latin vocables, arranged according to their subjects, in 
sentences, for the use of learners.” In the fourteenth 
century Peter Berchorius wrote a ‘ Dictionarium Morale 
Utriusque Testamenti,’ and in 1538 Sir Thomas Elyot 
published his ‘Latin-English Dictionary.’ Into the 
earliest English dictionaries hard words only were ad- 
mitted. The English word dictionary was first used in 
1531. In the verb “to De Witt” we have, from the 
names of the two Dutch statesmen Jobn and Cornelius 
De Witt, who were mardered by a mob in 1672, an 
instance of a verb used in the eame sense as “‘ to lynch,” 
similarly derived and of very much earlier date. In 
1689, in ‘A Modest Enquiry into Present Dieasterr,’ 
is found the phrase “ It's a wonder the English nation 
bave not in their fury De Witted some of these men.” 
The following year Archbishop Sancroft wrote : ‘‘ Such 
a fury as may well end in Dewitting us (a bloody word, 
but too well understood).” 

Concerning some words in dh, such as dhow and 
dhurrie, the editor says that they “have no claim to be 
so spelt except that it makes them look more barbaric 
and outlandish.” Of dever, an obsolete Middle English 
form of devoir, no instance is advanced. Devil is, of 
course, an important word, occupying, with its com- 
pounds, some eighteen or nineteen columns. What is 
raid concerning its origin is far too long for quotation, 
Early forms include diabul, dioful, deoful, &c. “ Be- 
tween the Devil and the deep sea” had aleo a variation 
**the Dead Sea.” ‘‘ As the Devil looks over Lincoln” 
is eaid to be “popularly referred to a grotesque sculp- 
ture on the exterior of Lincoln Cathedral.” it is first 
traced in John Heywood, 1562, This word must be 
studied in connexion with deuce. “ Devil's books,” as 
applied to cards, seems to be firat used by Swift. Under 
the latest arrangement the ‘ Dictionary’ makes gratify- 
ing progress. 

In Search of Gravestones, Old and Curious, By W. T. 

Vincent. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 


Tue claim of Mr, Viacent to bave opened out a new 
field of folk-lore and antiquarian study will scarcely be 


combated. It is doubtful, however, whether the in- 
centive to others to pursue further the occupation he 
has found pleasant and remunerative will be so strong 
as he imagines. Robert Paterson, whose pious services 
in repairing and restoring the legends on the tombs of 
the Covenanters Scott celebrates in ‘Old Mortality,’ 
found, so far as we know, neither imitator nor suc- 
cessor. Mr. Vincent will doubtless find bota. It is to 
be hoped, however, that he will himself continue labours 
that have already produced signal results, and that no 
other student is likely to prosecute to equal advantage. 
The object of Mr. Vincent in prosecuting researches 
which, though widely extended, find their richest 
reward in what may, from the point of view of London, 
be called the home counties, has been to preserve a 
record of the headstones — quaint, curious, grotesque, 
and sometimes scarcely decorous—which still linger in 
old and remote churchyards. Not too soon is the task 
begun. The living are beginning to grudge the space 
allotted the dead, Apart from the destruction man has 
himself effected, Time, the great destroyer, continues 
his ravages. From one cause or other these memorials 
of past pay are, to alter the words of Ruskin, being 
“ground to powder and mixt with our own ashes.” In 
one or two centuries Mr. Vincent fears none of the 
records for which he cares will be preserved except in 
museums. This is a sanguine estimate. A much shorter 
period will, we fancy, witness their practical disappear- 
ance, Meantime, what one man may do to preserve the 
memory of them Mr. Vincent is doing. Indefatigable 
in pursuit of his object, he has wandered far and near, 
copying the designs—allegorical, figurative, and sym- 
bolical—on which he bas lighted. The reproductions 
of these, with his own explanations of the place and 
conditions of discovery, constitute his book. The interest 
of them extends in some case beyond the point reached 
by the explorer and commentator, furnishing illustration. 
of early forms of primitive beliefs and throwing light on 
passages of moral and didactic significance. 

The designs most frequently encountered are those 
which in some altered forms are still familiar. Death 
with his dart, the skeleton, death’s heads and cross- 
bones, the naked body bursting from the tomb and 
dropping its cerement, the hour glass, the extinguished 
taper. Others are less familiar: the crossed sheaves 
with the scythe and sickle, the crossed spade and pick- 
axe, the burning heart transfixed with an arrow — 
almost as suggestive of missives of St. Valentine as of 
“dusty Death.” Many of the well-known devices of the 
provider of emblems are given. In the case of some 
of the ruder desigas it is difficult to conjecture whether 
portraiture or eome effort at a grotesque reproduction of 
the skull is intended. Mr. Vincent’s task has been 
zealously accomplished. His work, dedicated by per- 
mission to the Earl of Stanhope, will at once commend 
iteelf to antiquaries and to the public, larger in this 
country than elsewhere, that is fond of elegiacal litera- 
ture and monumental inscriptions, It is naturally in 
the most out-of-the-way spots that the quaintest designs 
are captured. We are ine enough to hope, accord- 
ingly, that Mr. Vincent's delightful and edifying volume 
will be the first of a series. 


The Poems of John Edited by Adolphus Wm. 
Ward, Litt.D. 2 vole. 4 parts. (Chetham Society.) 
Amone the manifold works which during ite half century 
of existence the Chetham Society has issued to its sub- 
scribers two or three have been tical, Among them 
is Corser’s ‘ Collectanea Anglo-Poetica,’ an interesting 
publication, in which occasional extracts accompanied & 
bibliographical and descriptive account of a collection 
of Englisn poetry. This been preceded by a selec- 
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tion from the poems of the Rev. Thomas Wilson, of 
Clitheroe. The present authoritative edition of the 
poems of Byrom must, however, rank as the most im- 
portant contribution it has yet made to poetical litera- 
ture, That the works of Byrom do not constitute a 
portion of the “ Remains Historical and Literary con- 
nected with the Palatine Counties of Lancaster and 
Chester,” which it is the special function and aim of the 
Society to preserve, none will maintain. It is, however, 
a little disconcerting to see the works of Byrom issued 
under the able supervision of the Principal of Owen's 
College, with a wealth of illustration and comment 
reserved ordinarily for poems more plenarily inspired 
than those of “the last of the English nonjuring 
bishops,” or for those with a stronger claim to antiquity. 
Societies are, however, not seldom thorough in their 
workmanship, and the fact that the deeply interesting 
and very valuable ‘ Private Journal of Byrom’ has seen 
the light in the Chetham Society’s series furnishes a 
justification, were any needed, for the appearance of 
a collected edition of his poems. | 

To the general reader of poetry Byrom is almost, if 
not quite, forgotten. A few of his epigrams survive, 
and one or two of his poems, sacred and profane, find 
their place in anthologies. Not one in a hundred, how- 
ever, who quotes the lines concerning Bononcini and 
Handel ending 

Strange all this difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee, 


but assigns them to Swift. A few more readers know, 
perbaps, that the st h old Jacobite is responsible for 
the famous and often misquoted quatrain beginning 
“God bless the King—I mean the faith’s defender,” as 
well as for the clever ‘Epigram on Two Monopolists’ 
{Bone and Skin). We own to having ourselves forgotten 
that to Byrom are due phrases once current though now 
dropping into desuetude: “ As plain as a pike-staff” 
and “ As clean as a whistle.” Byrom has some points in 
common with George Wither, a poet with whom, of 
course, he is not able to sustain a comparison. Both, 
however, wrote poems sacred and profane; both dabbled 
a little, unheppily for themselves, in politics; both 
had a fatal facility in rhyming; and both, lastly, used 
freely the most easily canorous of metres. It is Wither’s 
great reproach that, possessing a muse capable of 
soaring into the empyrean and worthy of all worship, 
he degraded her at times to the duties of a kitchen 
wench. Unfit for the highest choral service is the muse 
of Byrom, who, however, cannot be justly said to have 
employed her unworthily. She is a good-natured and 
humorous trollop, whose movements are, as a rule, un- 
gracious so soon as she seeke after order or propriety of 
bearing. There is no call, however, upon us here to 
enter into a discussion of the merits of Byrom, a few of 
whose poemse—notably his ‘Three Black Crows,’ his 
‘Colin to Phoebe,’ and his ‘Divine Pastoral ’— one 
reads sgain with pleasure. 

Dr. Ward has written a discriminating and eulogistic 
introduction, not too fervid in maintaining the claims 
of Byrom, and supplied notes and remarks which, beside 
being illustrative of the text, embody very much curious 
information, A fresh perusal of this quaint and neglected 
old poet shows one that among his many claims to re- 
cognition, if not to distinction, is the fact that he was a 
very tolerable satirist. 


Tuere are two extremely noteworthy papers in the 
January number of the Edinburgh Review. ‘Italian 
Influence on English Poetry’ shows a knowledge of the 
bypaths of the literature of two t languages such 


as we but seldom meet with. e bave long known 
how strong and lasting was the influence of Italian on 


our literature, but until this article appeared there were, 
we believe, but few Englishmen who bad any accurate 
conception of its extent. We may feel the force of ideas 
expressed in tongues with which we are unacquainted ; 
it must, therefore, not be taken asa matter of course that 
all the verse-makers quoted in the pages before us could 
read Italian, Many persons bave been profoundly im- 
pressed during the present century by the thoughts of 
Goethe who have never been able to read a line of Ger- 
man. The paper on Finland is especially excellent. It 
is at once a difficult and a fascinating subject, Few 
English people have visited Finland until quite recent 
days, and fewer still have taken the trouble to learn the 
language. The writer of the present article appears to 
have a thorough knowledge of the language, which 
presents great difficulties to the student. ‘ The Princes 
of the House of Condé ’ is one of those historical articles 
for which the Edinburgh has long been famous, It is 
not up to the higher level of these papers, but there are 
very few of us so deeply learned as not to acquire much 
new knowledge by its perusal. It perhaps does not be- 
long to our department to mention the interesting paper 
on ‘The Reign of the Queen.’ Most of us know many 
of the facts which the writer has recorded, but the 
grouping is entirely his own. He gives a picture of 
the progress which has taken place since Her Majesty 
came to the throne which is strikingly original. He says 
that “in no other sixty years of the world’s history— 
we might almost say in no six hundred years of the 
world’s history — has there been so much moral and 
material progress as the people of this country have 
experienced since the Queen came to the throne.” On 
consideration this, which at first seemed an exaggera- 
tion, must be admitted as true. We think, however, 
some darker tints might have been added to the picture. 


ARCHIBALD BoRDEN, an early Scotch book-plate de- 
signer, is dealt with by Mr. Jobn Orr in the Journal of 
the Ex-Libris Society, some of bis work being repro- 
duced. Mr. Bethune- Baker, F.S.A., writes on ‘ lhe 
Baker Book-plate,’ and Mr. Charles Dexter Allen ov the 
late Rev. T. W. Carson, an early and a well-known 
collector. Among reproductions are the plates of the 
Folk-Lore Society and the Bournemouth Public Library. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the rame and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Henry Forster,.—We cannot answer legal questions. 


Errata,—P. 85, col.11, 1. 17 from bottom, for “ Herne” 
read Hearne, and for “ Hernianz "’ read Hearniane, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 7 
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HOUSEHOLD WORD 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. a 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


THE LUCK OF THE LEVELS. 
By MARGARET MOULE, 


Author of ‘ Shadowed by Silence,’ ‘Scarlet Court,’ ‘ The Thirteenth Brydain,’ 
‘Catherine Maidment’s Burden,’ &c. 


Chaps. XIX. to XXVI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 


COMPLETE STORIES: ¢ 
A MIDDLE-AGED ROMANCE, STELLA’S VENTURE. * 
BRIDE'S — The BLACK DIAMOND. | 
DOLLY § A 
DR, FREKE’S PRACTICE. The BLACK SHADOW. 
“MORE HASTE, WORSE SPEED.” * WALL-FLOWERS,” 

ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 

ANTICIPATION. HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. 
A YEAR'S WEATHER-LORE. LIQUOR LEGISLATION. 
BOOKS WRITTEN in PRISON. | MARVELS of PLANT LIFE. 
COMICAL SCENES in COURT. | NAMES that will LIVE. 
COMPENSATIONS. SOME NOTES on BELLS. 
COOKERY : Little Dinner of the Month. The ART of RECEIVING. - 
CROWN DERBY WORK. The CINQUE PORTS. 
ECCENTRICS., The FAMILY DOCTOR : Food for the Sick. bi 
FASHIONS. The LAND of FRANKINCENSE, 5 
FROM CHARIOT to TRAMCAR. The LEGION of HONOUR, ? 
HOME NOTES. The OFFENDED. f, 


LONDON: 12, 8ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. (8 8. 1X. Pes. 15, 96. 
A SELECTION OF VALUABLE BIOGRAPHIES 


(SURPLUS STOCK WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION), 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices 


BY 


W. H SMITH & SON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage paid. 
Off-re@ 


at 
ADAMS (W. H. D).—GOOD QUEEN ANNE, 2 vols. . 25 3 
BARTTELOT M.). The LIFE of: Aes Account of his Services for the Reliet ot Kandabar, of 
Gordon, and of Emin. By W. G. BAK 160... 2 
21 0 


BEAUREGARD (Marquis de), RECOLLECTIONS ~ By Cc. M. YONGE. ‘2 vols. 


BENTINCK (Lord G. C.), RACING LIFE of, and other REMINISCENCES. By J. KENT .. a ae 
BEUST (Count VON. F. F.), MEMOIRS of. By Baron H. DE WORMS, M.P. 2 vols. eee one - 320. 
CANNING (Viscount STRATFORD), LIFE of. By S. LANE-POOLE. 2vols... .. 860. 
CARTRET (Lord): a Political Biography, 1690-1763. By A. BALLANTYNE ° 160. 
CASTEL (Count H. DE VIEL), MEMOIRS of, 1851-64. Translated by C. BOUSFIELD. 2 vols. . ooo 0. 
COATES (ROBERT), LIFE of. By J. R. and H. H. ROBINSON ove eee 7¢@. 
COIGNET (C.).—A GENTLEMAN of the OLDEN TIME: F. de Scepeaux, 1300-71. “2 vols. 210. 
COPE (CHARLES WEST), REMINISCENCES of. By hisSON ... 140. 
DE LEON (E.).—THIRTY YEARS of MY LIFE on THREE CONTINENTS. vols, 20. 
DE LIGNE (Princesse), MEMOIRS of. Edited by L. PERCY. 2vols. ... se sss 40. 
DOYLE (Sir F. H.), REMINISCENCES and OPINIONS of, 1813-85... __... a - 16 0 

DU NOYER (Madame), The CORRESPONDENCE of. Translated by F. L. LAYARD. 2vols. ... «- 32 0 

FALLOUX (Count de), MEMOIRS of. Edited by C. B. PITMAN. 2 vols. oe 32 0 

FORSTER (Right Hon. W. B.), LIFE of. By T. W. REID. 2vols. ‘ - B30 


FORSYTH (Sir DOUGLAS), AUTOBIOGRAPHY and REMINISCENCES. Edited by his DAUGHTER 12 6 
FRITH (W. P.).—MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY and REMINISCENCES. 3 vols. 8vo. 


VSP 


GILCHRIST (ANNE) : her Life and Writings. Edited by H. H. GILCHRIST . 16 0 
GREY (Sir GEORGE), The LIFE and TIMES of. By W. L. REES. 2 vols. “s 32 0 
HAKE (G.).—MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS ... 
HARRISON (C.).—STRAY RECORDS ; or, Personal and Professional Notes. 2 vols. .. a 20. 
HERRIES (JOHN C.), PUBLIC LIFE. By his SON. 2 vols. 40. 
IDDESLEIGH (FIRST EARL of), LIFE, LETTERS, and DIARIES. 2vols. . . 31 6 
KAVANAGH (Right Hon. ARTHUR MACMURROUGH): Compiled by Le STEELE MoO 
KEMBLE (F. A.).—RECORDS of LATER LIFE. 3 vols. 
LOFTUS (Lord A.), DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES of, Sul. 
LYTTON (Lord EDWARD), LIFE of. Vols. I. and II. o 
MAPLESON MEMOIRS, 1848-88. 2 vols. ... 0 
; MOTLEY (JOHN L.), LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of. Edited ‘by G. W. CURTIS. 2vols. .. .. 30 0 0 
OLIPHANT (L. MEMOIR of of the LIFE of, and of ALICE OLIPHANT, bis WIFE. By Mrs. 
vols. coe oo 0 
POLLOCK (Sir F.).—PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES. 2 vols. tne 
ROBERTSON (T. W.), LIFE and WRITINGS of. By T. E. PEMBERTON .. .. ... 
RUSSELL (Lord JOHN), The LIFE of. By SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. ae a ee | 
SANDWITH (HUMPHRY): a Memoir. ByT.H.WARD ... 76.16 
SEDGWICK (Rev. ADAM), The LIFE and LETTERS of. By J. W. CLARK and T. MCKENNY. 2 vols. 36 0 ian VE 
SHERBROOKE (Viscount), LIFE and LETTERS of. By A. P. MARTIN. 2vols. ... 26 0 46 
SOTHERN (EDWARD ASKEW), A MEMOIR of. By T. E. PEMBERTON ... 20 
TAYLOR (HENRY), AUTOBIOGRAPHY of, 1800-75. 2 vols. 20 0 
TULLOCH (Principal), MEMOIR of. By Mrs. OLIPHANT ..._... 
VERESTCHAGIN (VASSILI): Painter, Soldier, Traveller. Translated by F. H. PETERS. "2 vols. 40. 4 0 
se. 


WESTBURY (Lord R.), LIFE of. By T. A. NASH, 2 vols. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, ine aren 
And at nearly 600 Railway Stations, to which places Subscribers can be transferred free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c,, sent free upon application to 186, Strand, London, 


ty FRANCIS, Atheneum Press. Bream's- buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. ; and Published 
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